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Waal 
employment security were aggravated 
by the recession? What did we learn 
from the solution to these problems 


administrative problems in 


which will help us meet the challenges 
of the future? Answers to some aspects 
of these questions may be found in the 
article by Robert C, Goodwin, director 


of the BES. p. 3. 


Wuen the Pittsburgh district office 
realized that additional 
gently needed to handle the increasing 


staff was ur- 


loads in its seven claims offices, it 


decided to use employment service 
techniques and resources to find quali- 
fied workers, says George S. McGill. 
Applicants were pre-tested and only 
the aptitude to 


learn the work quickly were hired. 


those who showed 
This system worked well and the heavy 
influx of claimants was served without 
local office 


disruption to placement 


services, p. 6 


No possibility was overlooked by the 
Maryland agency in its efforts to recruit 
additional help to handle its emergency 
claims. The new 
trained by job 


employees 
and did a 
creditable job. John B. Henry of the 
State agency tells the story on p, 8, 


were 
rotation 


WHETHER a local office is large ot 
small, the types of unemployment 
insurance problems are much the same. 
But their solutions must be worked out 
in different ways. Two examples of 
solutions of staffing problems, as de- 
veloped in Washington State, are given 
by M. T. 


office ), 


Hewitt in Seattle (a large 
and by Chan St. Clair in 
Colville (a small office), pp. 10-14. 


Tue Wisconsin agency found a new 


J. Muldoon of Ohio, 


Sn This Gesue 


way to increase the staff available to its 
85 itinerant offices during the heavy 
claimsloads of the past year, says Martha 
Lound of the State Part-time 
clerical hired locally for 
“‘limited-term" employment 


office. 
assistants 
made it 
possible for each itinerant office to give 
satisfactory claims service with only one 
regular local office employee on duty 
there. p. 14, 


As the claims lines lengthened and 
more employees had to be added, space 
became a real problem to a number of 
local offices, The solutions differed 
local offices in New York State resorted 
to temporary quarters, Newark, N. J, 
used a night shift, and Chicago estab- 
lished six offices of various sizes, pp. 
16=21, 


WHat 
during high claims periods, asks William 


happens to ‘“‘other’’ services 
In reviewing his 
agency's “other” 
services during the past months when 


record for these 
paying claims was the number one 
concern, he found some had expanded! 
p. 22. 

A LOCAL office can search out 
ways of serving the public, says George 
E, Torongo, Jr., of Detroit. He dis- 
cusses the many ways in which his local 


new 


office met the challenge of the recession 


claimsload. p. 23. 


CHANGES must be made-—and fast! 
his was the decision of the Board of 
Review of the Ohio Bureau of Unem- 
ployment 
already high backlog of appeals began 
to increase alarmingly in the fall of 1957. 
The changes were made, without the 


usual hesitancy which would have been 


Compensation when the 


present in periods of lesser emergency. 
Richard L, Krabach, Chairman of the 
Board, discusses these streamlined pro- 
cedures, p. 26. 


WHEN the claimsloads began to soar 
in New Jersey, the need for expanded 
facilities was especially urgent because | 
benefit checks are written in the local 
offices. Joseph A. Jordan of the State 
agency tells how the offices were able 
to absorb the additional work without 
delay to the clatmants or lowered morale 
among the employees. p. 29. 

Over 300,000 additional work appli- 
cations in 1 year! This was the record 
in the California agency on June 30, 
1958. Fuson E. Fuson of the agency 
gives an office-by-office account of the 
various means by which the increased 
workload with no com- 
DB. a1. 


was handled 
promise in the quality of service, 


MiscHa Rustin of the Illinois agency 
discusses the rights of claimants under 
the extended benefits legislation which 
went into effect on July 1, 1958. p. 35. 


Lono-RANoe planning for financing a 
State unemployment compensation pro- 
gram at the time, 
actuarial soundness of the fund and con- 


must, same insure 
sider the impact on covered employers, 
Che problems are especially complex in 
a State where seasonal unemployment 
is marked, ‘The dilemma faced by the 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation 
Commission as a result of the recent 
recession is described in a penetrating 
and frank 
Chairman Cecelia P. Galey and Sys- 
tems and Procedures Chief Silas Gaiser. 
DB. 37. 


article by Commission 
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E. L. Keenan Accepts 
Post With OCDM 


Epwarp L. KEENAN 
has been appointed 
Deputy Assistant Direc- 
tor for Manpower of 
the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 
He took over his new 
duties on November 3. 


Since graduation from 
Temple University in 
1933, Mr. Keenan has 
spent his entire career 
with the Government in the labor field. He came to 
Washington in 1945 as Deputy Director of the War 
Manpower Commission and subsequently was Dep- 
uty Director of the U. S. Employment Service. In 
1951, he was named Director of Field Operations for 
the Defense Manpower administration and Co- 
Chairman of the Central Coordinating Committee, 
Regional Defense Mobilization Committees. 


Edward L. Keenan 


He has served with a number of U. S. delegations 
to international conferences on manpower. In 1952, 
he was the official U. S. delegate to the Latin-Ameri- 
can Technical Manpower Conference at Lima, Peru. 
He was also an adviser on labor and manpower at 
the Brazil-United States Technical Commission 


meeting at Rio de Janeiro in 1948, and at the Con- 
ference of the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva in 1958. 





William R. Curtis Is New 
Deputy Director of BES 


Wituiam = R. Cortis 
took over his duties as 
Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of Employment 
Security on November 
3, 1958. Prior to his 
new appointment, Mr. 
Curtis had served as 
Special Assistant to the 
Director of the BES. 
He was also the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the 
Interstate Conference of « 
Employment Security “ 
Agencies for the past 10 : 
years. 

Since taking his doc- 
torate in Economics at the University of Illinois in 
1935, Mr. Curtis has spent almost his entire career 
in employment security work at both the State and 
Federal levels. Beginning in 1937 with the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission of North Caro- 
lina, he served respectively as the commission’s Di- 
rector of Research, Director of Unemployment In- 
surance, and finally as Chairman of the Commission. 
He came to Washington, D. C. in 1945 as a member 
of the Social Security Technical Staff to study Social 
Insurance for the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the U. S. House of Representatives. From 1946 to 
1948, he was chief of the Administrative Standards 
Division in the BES. 








William R. Curtis 


State Counseling Supervisors 
Hold National Conference 


StxTy-oNE State agency and 11 regional office 
representatives who have responsibility for the coun- 
seling program in the various employment security 
jurisdictions participated in the National Conference 
of State Counseling Supervisors held in Washington 
October 27 to 31, 1958. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, Assistant Secretary Newell Brown, and 
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Assistant to the Secretary Alice K. Leopold stressed 
the challenge facing Employment Service counselors 
in the next 7 or 8 years. Bureau Director Robert C. 
Goodwin and former Assistant Director Arthur W. 
Motley suggested actions needed to meet this 
challenge. 

Highlights of the conference included a speech by 
Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt of the University of Iowa on 
basic considerations in selecting and training em- 
ployment counselors. His talk prefaced discussions on 
the major topic of selection and development of 
counseling personnel. Dr. Frank Wellman of the 
U. S. Office of Education reviewed the many facets 
of the aid-to-education bill and its implications for 
guidance in the schools. Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, 
Executive Director of the APGA, discussed new trends 
and developments in counseling and guidance, at the 
conference dinner. 

Other major topics discussed in workshops included 
meeting the needs for counseling service in small towns 
and rural areas, the cooperative program with the 
schools, improved methods and procedures in coun- 
seling, and improving supervision of counseling serv- 
ice. Displays of State-developed materials supple- 
mented by Federal Government releases facilitated 
the exchange of ideas, experiences, and techniques. 


1958 Amendments Extend 


Social Security Coverage 


Tue Social Security Administration reeently an- 
nounced it is trying to reach about 400,000 people 
who may be eligible for payments under the 1958 
amendments to the social security law. Commissioner 
of Social Security Charles I. Schottland said, “Our 
biggest job right now is to inform those 400,000 
eligibles about the new provisions of the law and to 
process their applications with the least delay.” 

An intensive effort is being made by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and its 584 district 
offices to reach the newly eligible persons and inform 
them that claims must be filed before benefits can 
start. 

The 1958 amendments extend social security 
benefits to many people who were formerly denied 
and to others who are newly eligible. In many cases, 
the Administration can neither identify nor locate 
the eligibles; to locate others would require a search 
through mountains of records. 

About 180,000 dependents of people now receiving 
disability insurance benefits are relatively easy to 
locate. Early in October, beneficiaries in _ this 
category received official notice advising them of 
changes which may mean cash benefits for disabled 
children, young wives with children in their care, 
and wives age 62 and over. To be eligible, such 
dependents must file applications. 

More difficult to reach are an estimated 60,000 
dependent parents who have survived their children. 
Under the old law, these 60,000 were not eligible for 
benefits if the deceased person were survived by a 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1958 
United States and Territories 
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Percentage 
change from— 
Number 
or 
amount | Pre- | Year 
| | vious | ago 
| month 
Employment Service—T otal | 
| 
New appiications............ | 775,500 | +7 +9 
Referrals: | | 
Agricultural. ............. 1,000,200 | —31 | —3 
Nonagricultural........... 929, 500 | +10 | —2 
Placements: 
er | 967, 200 | —32 —9 
Nonagricultural........... | 545, 200 | +12 —3 
RT ih cask sce sib wwinew's 309,000 | +11 —5 
oO ee 236, 200 | +12 0 
Handicapped............ 24,900 | +15 —7 
Counseling interviews....... | 125,000 | +18 +12 
Individuals given tests....... 127, 300 | +35 +21 
Employer visits............. | 153,500 | —2 +8 
State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- | 
NG eakincnes oe Rais 1,174,000 | —5]| +15 
Weeks of unemployment | 
EE sre Os so 9.5 ess 8,612,700 | —8} +80 


Weekly average insured un- 


employment !............. 1,875,100 | —14} +64 


Weeks compensated ?........ 7, 775; 700 —9 |} +90 
Weekly average beneficiaries ?. 1, 767,200 | —13 | +81 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 
ment for total unemploy- | 
NE. Swen n acs ae 4's 6 s+ sis $30.63 0 wed 
cd, ee $226, 648, 300 | —10 | +104 
Funds available as of Septem- 
SPITE Tee $7,228,321,100 | —1 —17 
Veterans * | 
Initial claims. .... Pree 18,000 | —26| —23 
Weeks of unemployment 
SE Ta Oe 218,400 | —24| +24 
Weekly average insured un- 
eC ae 46, 400 | —27 +19 


ae ee $5, 047, 200 | —23 +33 


New applications............ 153, 900 —4 —2 
Referrals, nonagricultural..... 200, 700 | +10 —6 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 121, 700 | +12 —7 
Placements, handicapped... . . 9,700 | +13 —9 
Counseling interviews........ 23, 800 +3 —9 


Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees * 


ce ee eee 


14, 000 +6; +19 


Weeks of unemployment 

SE, S065 ens eae ae eaeas 151,900 | -—2; +38 
Weekly average insured un- 

employment.............. 34,300 | —6]} +50 
PI I ns oh 2c ecnses $4,451,400 | —1 +80 














1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,500 initial claims, 26,100 weeks claimed, 
and 5,900 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly wnder State UI programs: 
2,400 initial claims, 12,500 weeks claimed, 8,100 insured unemployment. 
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Administering Employment Security 
During a Recession’ 


By ROBERT C. GOODWIN 


’ Director 


Bureau of Employment Security 


[* I$ particularly important this year that we evalu- 
ate how employment security has weathered the 
past 12 months. Two major developments during 
the year will influence our program activity for many 
years to come. ‘The first of these was the economic 
recession, the second was the Russian success in plac- 
ing an earth satellite in orbit. 

The importance of the economic downturn for our 
program cannot be measured by the number of un- 
employment insurance claimants alone. The public 
reaction to the economic recession is equally impor- 
tant. This reaction demonstrated clearly, I think, 
that the objective of full employment is now a widely 
accepted national policy. Unemployment insurance 
was subjected to public scrutiny during the past year 
and was debated in Congress and State Legislatures 
on a scale we have not previously experienced. Pri- 
mary emphasis was given to the immediate short- 
range aspects of the program for dealing with the 
emergency. It is quite clear, however, that consid- 
eration of the long-range implications will follow. 

I believe all of us can be proud of the administrative 
actions taken last year to deal with the large and rapid 
increase in the workload. Claimants’ benefit rights 
were determined quickly and benefit payments made 
promptly. Total unemployment rose from a season- 
ally adjusted rate of 4.3 percent in August 1957 to 7.5 
percent in April of this year. Initial claims in August 


of last year totaled less than 850,000 and by January 
_ had reached the unprecedented volume of 2.3 million. 
' Insured unemployment rose from a level of slightly 


over a million per week in August of last year to a 
peak of 3.3 million in mid-April. Our program was 
dealing with as many as 5 or 6 million different indi- 
v duals in a peak month. 


a A 


By April of this year, the annual rate of benefit pay- 
ments reached $4.2 billion. The fiscal year total was 
$2.9 billion. About 30 percent of the wage income 
loss suffered during the first 9 months of the recession 
was offset by unemployment benefits. 

In many quarters, particular concern was expressed 
over the large number of unemployed workers who 
exhausted their unemployment benefits and continued 
unemployed. This was regarded as a major weakness 
in the program. Many legislative proposals were con- 
sidered. The answer finally adopted by the Congress 
was the temporary extension of unemployment bene- 
fits. Seventeen States are fully participating in this 
program. Five other States have provided temporary 
extension of benefit duration under their own laws. 
Thirteen additional States are administering the 
temporary program for Federal employees and vet- 
erans. For many eligible unemployed workers, the 
potential maximum duration of benefits is now 39 
weeks; in Pennsylvania, it is 45. 

The public interest in unemployment insurance ex- 
tends also to the extension of coverage and to the 
adequacy of benefits. 

With the rise in benefit payments, more attention 
has been directed to the financial condition of State 
funds and the tax structure. Tax collections, quite 
naturally, declined while benefit disbursements in- 
creased. As a result, State reserve accounts in the 
Federal unemployment trust fund declined. Benefit 
outgo exceeded tax income in 46 States, in contrast to 
11 States in the preceding fiscal year. Ten States, 
including such large ones as Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Ohio, had benefit payments twice as high as their 
tax income. 

State tax rate adjustments lag behind benefit costs. 


* Adapted from a speech before the 22d Annual Meeting of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, Chicago, Ill., Octobe 7, 1958. 
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Long claims lines were a familiar sight in many local offices during the recent recession. 


We estimate that in only 18 States will the 1958 aver- 
age tax rate differ by as much as one-tenth of 1 percent 
from 1957, and in 7 of these States the 1958 rate will 
be lower. It appears that only 8 States will have an 
average tax rate of 2 percent or more this year. We 
need to study carefully the extent to which State tax 
rates will be increased subsequently in order to assure 
adequate reserves. For the first time, States other 
than Alaska qualified for loans. At present, a loan of 
$113 million has been made to Michigan and a loan 
of $5 million to Alaska. Three additional States 
qualify under the Federal formula but have not re- 
quested a loan. 

These brief highlights of some of our recent unem- 
ployment insurance experience indicate that we must 
re-examine our unemployment insurance system on 
many fronts. Although much can be done perhaps 
to improve our administrative efficiency, even more 
remains to be done with respect to the substantive 
character of the program. Especially, we need to 
adapt our laws so that the longer duration of unem- 
ployment occurring in recessions will be provided for 
in advance rather than through an emergency 
program. 

All of us recognize that the very heart of our Fed- 
eral-State employment security system is in local 
office operations. I am pleased that during this past 
year, in contrast to previous economic downturns, in- 
creased claims volumes were processed without serious 
neglect to placement, job development, and other 
employment service program activities. This was 
achieved in part through quick action to add tempo- 
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rary staff, and in part through operating shortcuts 
and revisions in operating procedures. 

The employment offices, faced with more unem- 
ployment, placed greater emphasis on job develop- 
ment activities. In the face of reduced job opportuni- 
ties, nonfarm placements declined 12 percent in the 
past fiscal year to about 5.2 million. Nevertheless, 
increased placements were reported in a number of 
professional and managerial occupations, with total 
professional and managerial placements reaching a 
new high of about 129,000 during the fiscal year. 
Services to applicants, particularly older workers and 
the youth group, were expanded. Employment 
counseling and job tests were extended and improved 
and oriented to the long-run labor market needs. 
Employment offices also intensified their labor mar- 
ket information services and their community employ- 
ment development activities. 


Affects Farm Program 


The recession has also had important implications 
for the employment service in its farm responsibilities. 
The farm work force has been declining for many 
decades. More and more farm workers have been 
moving to urban centers. Local labor has been 
supplemented by domestic migratory farm workers 
and for temporary periods with foreign agricultural 
workers. 

The sharp rise in unemployment last year has in- 
creased our concern that qualified domestic unem- 
ployed workers be given every opportunity to obtain 
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farm employment. The Secretary of Labor has set 
forth a clear-cut, forceful policy that before we use 
foreign agricultural workers, the availability of do- 
mestic farm labor must be carefully examined and the 
employment of foreign agricultural workers is not 
permitted if it will adversely affect domestic workers. 
Our experience in this regard must be carried forward 
so that foreign agricultural workers will be truly only 
a supplement to an inadequate supply and will not 
displace our own workers or threaten their wages and 
working conditions. 


Administrative Financing Problems 


The big increase in workload and the expansion 
of State personnel has magnified our problems in 
administrative financing. For the current fiscal year, 
the grants budget consists of a base amount of $301.4 
million and a contingency of $24.2 million, or a total 
of $325.6 million. We may experience considerable 
difficulty in accomplishing the anticipated workloads 
within these financial limits. 

In trying for this goal, nothing is more important 
than the competence of our staff resources. The States 
are making headway in this area, particularly in the 
development of out-of-service training for local office 
counselors. This past summer, 9 universities under- 
took training of 165 counselors from 18 States. This 
is, of course, only a beginning. 

I am hopeful that similar training programs will 
be developed for other categories of State personnel. 
Consideration is being given to a series of manage- 
ment conferences for employment security adminis- 
trators. Attention must also be given to improved 
recruitment and selection of personnel. 

I would like to discuss with you some of the human 
resource problems of great concern to all of us in em- 
ployment security. The satellites are symbolic of the 
amazing advances in science and technology. Pro- 
duction, transportation, and communication are 
undergoing tremendous changes as electronic adapta- 
tions, nuclear developments, and automation take 
hold. 


Nation’s Economy Has Changed 


We have shifted from an agricultural economy to an 
industrial and urban economy. Within manufactur- 
ing, the production of durable goods, largely metal 
working and processing, has become increasingly 
important. Such production requires larger propor- 
tions of skilled workers. Research and development 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Office work is now 
employing so many people that reference is sometimes 
made to our paper civilization. More of our people 
ire engaged in services related to leisure time and 
recreational activities. These changes are resulting 
in new occupations and are modifying, or making 
»bsolete, existing occupations. 

The changed occupational structure and composi- 
ion of the work force will bring new problems of 
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labor supply and demand to our local offices. The 
Department of Labor estimates that by 1965 we will 
need 143 professional and technical workers for every 
100 we have today; in clerical work, we will need 126 
for every 100 we now have; in the skilled crafts, we 
will need 119. In contrast, we will need only 97 
laborers and only 85 farmers and farm workers for 
every 100 now. 

It is evident that the employment service counsel- 
ing and testing activities must be expanded where 
they are already used, and be extended to areas where 
they do not now exist. Frequently, counseling is 
most urgently needed in rural areas because job op- 
portunities are lacking there and the youngster must 
migrate to obtain employment. 

The development of the maximum skill potential 
of our work force calls for the best cooperative effort 
on the part of the Employment Service, the high 
schools, technical schools, colleges, industry with its 
in-plant training activities, apprentice training off- 
cials, and organized labor. There is more than 
enough work for all. My concern is whether we are 
equipped to do our part. We need to re-examine our 
technical resources and tools for this work and take 
action to improve them. 


Occupational Research Is Basic 


I am deeply concerned that the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles is largely obsolete. This is a basic 
tool necessary to registration, classification, counsel- 
ing, and testing. The establishment this year of some 
occupational analysis field centers to verify occupa- 
tional definitions, and obtain new job descriptions, is 
a step forward. Much more needs to be done. 

We can all be pleased with the widespread accept- 
ance of the General Aptitude Test Battery and the in- 
creasing use of performance tests in worker selection. 
Nevertheless, our test development and validation 
work may be too narrowly limited to those about to 
enter the labor market, with too little regard for its 
usefulness to youngsters in the early years in high 
school. Here, too, we are undertaking some addi- 
tional work. 

During the past 3 years, the States have expanded 
their occupational labor market information activ- 
ities. The occupational guides and skill surveys in 
the localities are proving to be useful tools. Perhaps 
no single type of occupational labor market informa- 
tion gives so much emphasis to the gap between labor 
supply and demand in key occupations in the com- 
munity as the area skill survey. Although a number 
of States have undertaken such surveys, only a 
beginning has been made in this type of work. 

In the final analysis, our program is successful only 
when ‘it improves the lot of human beings who are 
concerned with the impact of the labor market upon 
them. We in this country, for the past several 
decades, have become sensitive to unemployment as 
an evil influence on our human resources. We are 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Pittsburgh Eases Its Claimsload ... 


Test-Selected Claims Interviewers 


By GEORGE S. McGILL 
Pittsburgh District Manager 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


“T NEVER believed temporary employees could 

man the claims lines in normal times and I was 
certain they would be a burden in times of a heavy 
workload. But, I am convinced now that test-selected 
claims takers can do the job with a minimum of 
training.” 

This statement, by the supervisor of one of Pitts- 
burgh’s busiest claims offices, made us pause to evalu- 
ate the use of test-selected claims interviewers in the 
seven Pittsburgh unemployment compensation offices 
during the past 6 months of employment decline. 

About October 1957, it was evident that unemploy- 
ment in the Pittsburgh area was beginning a steady 
rise, and that the unemployment claims offices were 
going to be caught with inadequate facilities, un- 
trained and inexperienced personnel, and a shortage 
of experienced claims interviewers to staff the offices. 
The problem of how to meet this sudden increase in 
the claimsload satisfactorily could not be solved 
quickly. Civil Service lists of those who would accept 
temporary employment were insufficient, and no im- 
mediate examinations were scheduled. Meanwhile, 
between October 1957 and January 1958, the claims- 
load in the city of Pittsburgh had more than doubled, 
rising from an approximate steady 9,000 to about 
25,000 continued claims weekly. 


Emergency Action Needed 


The Bureau was not prepared with either staff or 
office space for this sudden impact of claimants. Emer- 
gency action was imperative. The State office granted 
approval to hire temporary help. Former employees 
with unemployment compensation training were con- 
tacted and given temporary appointments. Employ- 
ment Service personnel were borrowed, and those with 
previous unemployment compensation experience 
rushed onto the claims lines. Others were used for 
backup and clerical work. 

While job openings, and consequently the placement 
process, were below normal, the transfer of so many 
Employment Service personnel made for a lopsided 
operation. We were impairing our placement opera- 
tions and at the same time not finding a workable, 
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satisfactory solution of obtaining adequate, competent, 
claims interviewers to serve the swelling unemploy- 
ment compensation load. By January 1958, we de- 
cided to use our own Employment Service techniques 
to match the job and the person. We turned to our 
Industrial Services Section for a testing program to 
assist in the selection of claims interviewers. 

A member of our District Industrial Services Section 
analyzed the job of claimstaker as it is performed in 
our local offices. The tasks involved were found to be 
similar to those described in the original analysis made 
in the test development of B—-288 (Claims Taker and 
Employment Interviewer). ‘These findings were sub- 
mitted to our State Industrial Services Section for 
final determination. The B-288 was approved by 
them for use in screening to obtain test selected appli- 
cants for the job opening of claims interviewer. 

This battery is used in selecting those who will be 
trained to take initial and continued claims. How- 
ever, it was felt that not all temporary employees 
would be required to work at this level, for a rapidly 
increasing claimsload required some employees to do 
only clerical work. Therefore, B-361 (Employment 
Clerk) was also approved for use in screening workers 
for general clerical duties other than claimstaking. 

The order for claims interviewers was placed in our 
Pittsburgh Employment Service office to receive the 
same treatment as any other employer order. ‘The re- 
ferral interviewers made selections from the files, giv- 
ing preference to qualified handicapped veterans, and 
then to veterans. In the early part of the program, 
veterans turned down these jobs. As work became 
scarcer and layoffs increased, the number of veterans 
willing to accept temporary clerical jobs rose. 


Qualified Applicants Are Chosen 


Referral interviewers in the Pittsburgh Commercial 
and Professional Office selected 334 applicants who 
met the job requirements. Of this number, 266 were 
tested and 60 were found qualified. In addition, 68 
file selectees were chosen who had already taken the 
GENERAL APTITUDE Test BATTERY. Their scores were 
compared by the test administrator to the norms of the 
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The rapid rise in the claimsload in the Pittsburgh area required the recruitment of many additional interviewers. 


specific battery, and 30 qualified. Altogether 90 ap- 
plicants were test qualified for these positions. 

From January to September of this year, 88 claims 
interviewers were hired for the seven local claims 
offices in the Pittsburgh area. Of these, 54 were vet- 
erans (12 handicapped and 5 women) and 34 were 
nonveterans (12 men, 22 women). 

The use of test batteries B—288 and B-361 has given 
us aptitude-tested personnel whose potential to do the 
job as indicated by the test has proved the validity of 
the test in relation to the job. These staff members 
learned quickly and, within a short time, were able 
to do an adequate job of taking and processing claims. 

In most of the claims offices, the ratio of core staff 
(civil service employees with at least 1 year’s experi- 
ence) to inexperienced claims interviewers was about 
1 to 5. This overwhelming number of untried staff 
needing direction and close supervision could easily 
disrupt office operations and cause havoc by errors 
and inefficiency. There was an acute need for em- 
ployees who could respond quickly to training. 

Some explicit benefits of the testing program to the 
local office are: test-selected personnel are more re- 
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ceptive to training, learn more easily, save valuable 
time of the supervisor, and result in the attainment of 
better staff. Many of these temporary, tested persons 
were found easily adaptable in performing some of the 
other important job breakdown duties involved in 
claims functions. They could be put on the claims 
line much sooner than nontest-selected employees. 
Most of the claims interviewers have been handling 
about 150 to 200 claimants per day. The efficiency 
maintained would have been impossible without test- 
selected claims personnel on the lines. 

Tested emergency personnel are of particular value 
in freeing experienced line employees to act in quasi- 
supervisory capacities, including monitoring the 
claims taking process. Normally, this would not be 
possible in times of extremely heavy claimsloads. But, 
with employees on the claims line who quickly assimi- 
late training, the experienced personnel can act to 
maintain normal activities. No backlog of work has 
accumulated in any claims office in Pittsburgh. The 
number of benefits rights interviews and special peri- 
odic reinterviews has not been curtailed. There has 
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been no letup in fraud prevention and detection, and 
no decrease in the number of determinations. 


The percentage of errors and rejection of claims by 


the Central Office is extremely low. From Janu- 
ary to June 1958, some 38,654 initial claims were 
processed in the seven Pittsburgh city offices, with less 
than 1 percent error. During the same time, 492,005 
continued claims were filed and processed by the same 
offices with only 0.2 percentage of error. This re- 
markable performance cannot be entirely attributed 
to the use of tested personnel on the claims line, but 
they certainly are responsible for much of it, either 
directly by their quickness and efficiency or indirectly 
by releasing experienced personnel for other duties. 

An interesting side note is that some of the tested 
personnel have elected to take civil service examina- 
tions to attain permanent status. The testing pro- 
gram thus assumes a possible successful method of 
recruiting qualified personnel for Unemployment 
Compensation offices. 

State and Federal evaluators who have reviewed 
the workload and operations in the Pittsburgh claims 
offices have been generous in their praise. They ex- 


Maryland Meets the 


pressed amazement that our offices are operating on 
an almost normal basis during this extremely abnor- 
mal period of high claimsloads. They were surprised 
at our being able to maintain at current operating 
level the important complementary claims functions 
of determinations, appeals, etc., during this emer- 
gency. 

Of course, errors and mistakes do occur. The as- 
tonishing fact is the outstanding performance under 
stress, and in new job situations, by inexperienced per- 
sonnel who performed well with only a minimum of 
concentrated training. We know that a large part of 
this efficiency is directly attributable to competent 
well-trained supervisors. However, without staff who 
can work under pressure and have the potential to 
respond to training, even a superior supervisor cannot 
function. 

Our experience with tested employees during this 
emergency should stimulate all Employment Service 
and Unemployment Compensation personnel to 
recognize the valuable tools and techniques we have 
to use for ourselves and to make available to em- 
ployers. 


Unemployment Emergency 


N SEPTEMBER 1957, the Maryland State De- 

partment of Employment Security had a staff of 
832 employees. This was adequate to meet the work- 
load of the Department at that time. As we all know, 
about the beginning of October 1957 many industries 
began to lay off employees. Asa result, the number of 
people seeking the services of the Maryland agency 
began to increase. During the next 2 months, the 
claimload increased by 40 percent. By March 1, 
1958, it was three times the September level, and July 
1, 1958 saw an all-time high of five times the Septem- 
ber figure. 

As a result of this situation, the Department was 
faced with a combination of interrelated problems. 
Obviously, the first was that of increasing the staff in 
proportion to the workload. Various methods of 
recruitment had to be considered. Staff directors 
met many times to determine how the best possible 
emergency staff could be acquired in the least possible 
time. 

First, we used the usual stopgap method of trans- 


By JOHN B. HENRY 
Director, Personnel and Training 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


ferring personnel from other departments in the 
agency. We selected those people who had some pre- 
vious experience with unemployment insurance work, 
or those who showed an interest or ability to learn a 
new program most quickly. This method helped but 
did not approximate a solution to our problem. 

Our first selections of new personnel were from the 
Merit System eligibility lists to fill existing permanent 
vacancies. Many of these “‘eligibles” were willing to 
accept temporary appointments for our emergency 
period. We obtained from the office of the Commis- 
sioner of Personnel lists of potential candidates whose 
applications to take Merit System examinations had 
been approved but who had not yet been tested. We 
conducted a detailed interviewing program, and as a 
result many’ valuable employees joined our ranks. 

But we still needed to carry our search further and 
enlisted the aid of our Employment Service Division. 
The applicant files were searched and ‘“‘call-ins” were 
made. Applicants were interviewed and, if they were 
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interested and met the basic requirements of the job, 
they were referred to the personnel office for further 
consideration. Through the efforts of the Employ- 
ment Service interviewers who worked on this project 
in cooperation with the office of the Director of Per- 
sonnel and Training, a large number of the emergency 
positions were filled. 

We needed to resort to still other methods of recruit- 
ment. Our personnel records were reviewed and 
former employees who might possibly be available 
were contacted. We also got in touch with the people 
on our “standby lists” whom we had been using in 
emergencies and on double days. Many were inter- 
ested in working with us for a temporary period on a 
full-time basis. Others were interested in part-time 
work, 


We Recruited From the Claimsline 


We observed the claimants carefully as they filed 
their continued claims. Then we consulted their 
records and referred the most promising applicants to 
the personnel office for consideration for jobs with the 
unemployment insurance program. 

The search did not stop here. We resorted to news- 
paper advertisements. Every employee of the De- 
partment of Employment Security became a recruiter 
to locate helpers among his friends and neighbors. 
The end result of these many methods was an adequate 
number of employees to cope with the situation. 

Next, we had to consider additional working space 
for the increased staff. Existing unemployment in- 
surance departments were rearranged. The claims 
section overflowed into some of the space previously 
used by the Employment Service. Even storage space 
was utilized where possible. And as a last resort, at 
the peak of the emergency period, additional space 
was rented. 

Then came the problem of training the new staff in 
the fundamentals of the complex unemployment in- 
surance program. Obviously, complete formal train- 
ing was impossible. After a series of discussions be- 
tween the director of Personnel and Training and the 
director of Local Office Operations a plan was devised 
for providing the new staff with the basic training 
required. We recognized that the greatest “‘pressure 
point” for additional personnel was the continued 
claims counter. Each of the 10 stations or ‘‘trays”’ 
needed to be staffed by at least two and preferably 
three claimstakers. 


Job Rotations Gives Training 


Because of the time element, we decided on training 
through job rotation. Each new person was put to 
work pulling the cards for the claimstakers. This 
assignment lasted for 1 or 2 weeks until he was thor- 
oughly familiar with the format and purpose of each 
card used, as well as the complete claims counter 
procedures. Then he was transferred to the process- 
ing unit where he received on-the-job training from 
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members of the training staff. Here he could gain 
experience in reading and interpreting information 
on the history cards. Next he was given training in 
taking original claims, followed by continued claims 
training. 

For the period that the trainee had been working 
on this variety of assignments, he had been under the 


joint supervision of the section supervisor and the 


training supervisor. Discussion meetings were held 
at the end of each day to determine the strengths 
and weaknesses of the trainee. By this method we 
were able to staff the continued claims counter com- 
pletely within a 6-week period. 

While this expansion of staff project was in oper- 
ation, attention was also being given to other sections 
in the local office. New employees were needed in 
the record room, the correspondence section, and the 
penalty section. To meet this need, people were taken 
from the processing unit after they were completely 
familiar with that phase of the work. Also, as soon 
as possible, all new personnel were given orientation 
training so that they would have a better understand- 
ing of the overall program and of the importance of 
their individual functions. 

By June 1958, the training emergency had lessened 
so that we were able to give orientation training to 
new personnel immediately following their induction. 
However, we found it necessary to continue with 
combined formal and on-the-job training. 


Claims Office “On Its Own” 


By the first of July, most of our employees had suf- 
ficient training to perform the job satisfactorily. 
The “borrowed”? employees were returned to their 
respective offices and the claimant service of the 
Baltimore office was ‘‘on its own.’”? However, vaca- 
tion time was at hand. Normal vacation schedules 
could not be kept but the employees’ preferences were 
considered whenever possible. In the meantime, con- 
tinued training of replacements went on. 

We are proud that we were able to meet our emer- 
gency. We are aware of many shortcomings in our 
program, but some errors are inevitable when time 
is of the essence. We feel that we have gained by the 
experience—not only in techniques of recruitment 
and training in an emergency situation but also in 
the acquisition of valuable staff members. Many 
who pulled the load with us in the emergency wish 
to stay with us. We hope that we shall be able to 
retain those who served the public best. 
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Handling High Ul Workloads 








1. IN A LARGE OFFICE 


By M. T. HEWITT 


Assistant Manager, Unemployment Compensation, Seattle Local Office 
Washington Employment Security Department 


GEAT TLE, WASH., has a population of approxi- 
mately 760,000 and a civilian labor force of some 
360,000. Seattle is located on Puget Sound, which 
provides excellent dock and mooring facilities for sea- 
going ships and is winter headquarters for one of the 
largest commercial fishing fleets on the West Coast. 

The industrial economy of this area is highly sea- 
sonal. The major industries of wood products, food 
packing and processing, construction, and fishing sub- 
stantially curtail operations during the winter months. 
The seasonal characteristics of these industries bring 
about wide variations in eee ore For example, 
during the week ending July 5, 1957, some 3,131 
claims were filed, compared with 18, 404 claims filed 
during the week ending January 10, 1958. 

The claimsload usually increases about October 1, 
continues upward until January, levels off for approxi- 
mately 2 months, and then starts to decline, reaching 
its lowest point in June. This year’s low was 6,501 
claims during the week ending July 3, 1958. 

Seasonal variations in claimsloads are frequently 
accentuated by unpredictable circumstances, such as 
labor disputes and fire hazards in the woods, which 
may idle thousands of workers overnight. These fac- 
tors create a continuous staffing problem. 

The judicious use of seasonal interviewers has proved 
to be a solution to the fluctuating staff requirements 
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which result from the ups and downs in claimsioads. 
The hiring and training of these interviewers and the 
maintaining of proper balance between occupational 
classifications presents a major staffing problem which 
the local office approaches in five major steps: (1) Plan- 
ning the staffing schedule, (2) recruitment, (3) train- 
ing, (4) assignment of staff, and (5) staffing controls. 

Advance planning is essential to orderly and timely 
staff expansion. ‘The first step is for each unit super- 
visor to estimate the workload for his unit by type 
(new, continued, nonmonetary, etc.) for each week of 
the succeeding month, using as a guide past experience 
and local labor market trends. ‘The local office statis- 
tical unit consolidates these monthly workload esti- 
mates and converts them into man-hours on the basis 
of a formula provided by the administrative office. 
These formula hours are used as a guide for estimating 
the actual hours which will be required for direct 
operations each week for the ensuing month. 

When the first step is completed, a conference of 
supervisors is held and the number of hours required 
weekly on all indirect activities such as training, leave 
of all types, fraud control, and appeals is estimated. 
The sum of direct and indirect hours is then converted 
into the number of staff positions required each week 
for the next month. When authorized permanent 
base staff positions are subtracted from the total, the 


The unemployment compensation su- 
pervisory staff of the Seattle office 
meets to discuss staffing schedules. 
Author M. T. Hewitt is at the head 
of the table. 
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approximate number of seasonal interviewers required 
is obtained, and, by the further use of unit estimates, 
the number needed in each function is determined. 

Based on these estimates, orders for seasonal inter- 
viewers, as needed, are placed with the local office 
employment service division for selection and referral 
to the assistant manager of the unemployment com- 
pensation division who does the actual hiring. The 
basic requirements for selection are: high school grad- 
uation, clerical aptitudes, pleasant countenance and 
personality, neat appearance, and a willingness and 
desire to work with the general public. 


Time Allowed for Basic Training 


Hiring is done in advance of actual need to provide 
time for basic training. During the recruiting process, 
a continuous search is conducted for housewives, re- 
tired persons, or seasonal workers who are primarily 
interested in working during the winter months. Once 
recruited and trained, this group provides an excellent 
reserve for temporary and intermittent work. 

Training of seasonal interviewers falls into two major 

categories: (1) refresher training for persons who have 
previously worked in one or more of the UI programs, 
ind (2) training for persons who have not previously 
vorked in the program. Those who have previous 
‘xperience and need only refresher training are gen- 
‘rally called to work when the load first starts to in- 
rease beyond the capacity of permanent staff. Indi- 
iduals in this group can be shifted easily from one 
‘peration to another in accordance with claims load 
uctuations—in some cases on a daily, or even hourly, 
‘ASIS. 
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reporting schedules keep claims lines short and permit fast service. 





New seasonal interviewers are given approximately 
8 hours of orientation training in the local office to 
acquaint them with the functions of the Employment 
Security Department. This is followed by specific 
training in the taking of State claims and in the basic 
procedures and forms. This training is given by the 
staff development section, thus insuring uniformity in 
presentation as well as in materials used. 

In addition, the new employees receive training in 
fraud prevention and detection and public relations. 
Following this central training, the new seasonal inter- 
viewer is assigned to observe and work under an ex- 
perienced claimstaker. Thereafter training becomes 
more specialized. 

The classification plan provides for three grades of 
seasonal interviewers, the grade and rate of pay based 
on the difficulty of the work performed. Depending 
upon the need, a seasonal interviewer may receive 
training on interstate claims or on veteran, Federal, or 
combined claims. After an interviewer learns and 
works on each type of claim, he can advance to deter- 
mination work. At this point, he must spend approxi- 
mately 5 days in training on techniques of interview- 
ing, writing statements, interpretation of law, regula- 
tions, policy, etc. 

Advance planning makes the matter of particular 
job assignments comparatively simple. As workload 
and staff increase, however, additional supervisory 
responsibilities tend to overtax regular staff super- 
visors. To compensate for this during exceptionally 
heavy workload periods, experienced seasonal inter- 
viewers are selected to perform the more routine duties 
of permanent supervisory personnel in order to pro- 
vide the latter with increased time for supervision. 
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The control of staff hours used is of utmost impor- 
tance to insure that a proper balance between staffing 
and workload is maintained. Basically the same proc- 
ess is used for this purpose as was used for planning 
staffing requirements in the initial stage. Actual work, 
load and hours used on both direct and indirect activi- 
ties can be summarized on a daily, weekly, or monthly 
basis as circumstances require. Lack of proper bal- 
ance between operating units and staffing trends in 
relationship to workload become apparent and provide 
the basis for timely adjustments. 

Seasonal interviewers may be added or furloughed 
to maintain a balance between staff and workload. 
Furloughing is done on a rotational basis for periods 
never exceeding 1 week for any one interviewer so as 
to retain a close attachment to the department and 
prevent a loss in skill. In the period of substantial 


decline in claimsload, these people are separated from 
the payroll. 

Experience has shown that even the best planning 
can go for naught if claimant reporting is not carefully 


controlled. In the Seattle office, claimant reporting 
schedules are controlled by use of three of the last 
four digits of the social security account number— 
the first digit designating the day the claimant will 
report, the last two digits designating the time of day. 
This office is currently on a schedule of 15-minute 
reporting. A new group of claimants is scheduled to 
report at each continued claim window every 15 
minutes. This method keeps claims lines reasonably 
short and permits fast service. 

This system of scheduling, combined with controlled 
use of seasonal interviewers, has provided an operation 
which gives excellent service to the unemployed and 
maintains high quality operation. 


2. IN A SMALL OFFICE 


By CHAN ST. CLAIR 


. 


Assistant Manager, Unemployment Compensation, Colville Local Office 
Washington Employment Security Department 


HE smaller offices have the same unemployment 

insurance problems as their big brothers—not in 
the same quantity, but most certainly in an equal 
variety. The same manuals and procedures are to be 
complied with, and the audits and administrative re- 
views by members of the State office staff require the 
same high level of performance. This article will 
present the problems confronted in handling the high 
and low claimsloads in the smaller office. 

The permanent staff of this office consists of an 
office manager, ES supervisor, two ES interviewers, 
and a clerk-stenographer, in addition to the super- 
visor of unemployment compensation. Unbalanced? 
Not at all. There is no such thing as a “one-man op- 
eration.” The success of unemployment insurance 
operations in small offices hinges largely on the volun- 
tary cooperation and the training of the permanent 
staff members. All personnel assigned to employment 
service operations, with the exception of the clerk- 
stenographer, have been trained in intrastate claims- 
taking procedures. In addition, the two interviewers 
have been trained in all phases of claimstaking except 
nonmonetary determinations. During the low claims- 
load period between April and October, this staff is 
sufficient. 

The local office maintains four itinerant points in 
its three-county area. In order to combine employ- 
ment service and unemployment compensation activi- 
ties in these outlying communities, the itinerant points 
are serviced by the unemployment compensation 
supervisor and the local office manager. This requires 
the UC supervisor, who is responsible for nonmone- 
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tary determinations, to be absent from the local oftice 
2 days each week. For this reason no claimants are 
scheduled for routine reporting in the local office on 
Friday of each week. 

Friday is reserved for claimants with problems that 
cannot be resolved by the regular operating staff dur- 
ing the week. In this way, during a period of low 
claimsload, the itinerant points and the local office are 
both covered by personnel qualified to handle all 
types of problems. 


Training Must Be Continuous Process 


Of necessity, the training of this permanent staff 
must be a continuing process. Most manual changes, 
bulletins, and memoranda are reviewed and discussed 
as they are received. Unless these present an imme- 
diate change in policy, this informal training is also 
reserved for Fridays when time permits more discus- 
sion of the application of the changes required. 

Let us not forget the clerk-stenographer. She pro- 
vides the relief from the many tedious but necessary 
chores in the taking of claims and in putting the war- 
rant in the hands of the claimant. She handles 
details that leave the unemployment compensation 
supervisor free to perform other functions. Her train- 
ing is done at the local office level and consists mainly 
of on-the-job training. A background of the basic 
functions of unemployment insurance operations is 
also presented in training packages prepared by the 
staff development section. 
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The Colville local office staff, left to right: John Thomas, field supervisor; Charles Lotz, assistant manager (ES); Robert Dunham, 


interviewer; L 


W. Davenport, manager; Chan St. Clair, assistant manager (UC); Audrey Cleland, clerk-stenographer; Marie 


McComber, interviewer; and Corrine Horgdahl, seasonal interviewer. 


The claimsload in this area fluctuates with seasonal 
factors (weather conditions) and with the demand for 
products of the logging, lumbering, agricultural, and 
mining industries. ‘The claimsload reaches a peak each 
year during the winter months, but the rate and ex- 
tent of the increase is strongly influenced by weather 
conditions. 


Advance Planning a Must 


Advance planning is necessary to insure full utili- 
zation of permanent staff. For instance, the hiring of 
a seasonal interviewer may be advanced or delayed 
depending upon the desirability of having permanent 
employment service personnel take over claims work 
at any given time. 

Before the beginning of each fiscal year, program 
needs are estimated for the ensuing year. There- 
after, at the first of each month, reports are prepared 
showing the actual workload for the previous month 
and the anticipated workload for the coming month. 
Experience shows that, in most cases, the UI work- 
load estimates for the coming month have been quite 
accurate, based on information from employment 
service personnel who also have had unemployment 
compensation training. There are times, however, 
and these occasions were prevalent during the 1957-— 
58 recession period, when estimates of workloads 
are thrown completely out of balance due to unfore- 
seen plant closures and weather factors. 

The salvation of the small office in staffing for 
workload increases has been the ability to shift per- 
manent personnel immediately between programs 
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plus a staffing policy which permits recruitment and 
hiring of seasonal interviewers at the local level. 
Recruitment of a seasonal interviewer who will fit 
the varying requirements of the small office is some- 
what difficult. Seasonal interviewers are allowed to 
work a maximum of 1,500 hours during a calendar 
year—considerably less than full-time employment. 
Thus, the position is not too attractive to many men 
who accept such employment as a matter of expedi- 
ence. Experience shows that because of the diveristy 
of duties in the small office, a woman usually is more 
willing and competent to do the backstage chores. 

The minimum requirement for a seasonal inter- 
viewer is education equivalent to graduation from 
a standard 4-year high school or the equivalent amount 
of full-time paid employment. Other factors to be 
considered are permanent residence and a lack of de- 
pendence on full-time employment. 

Once hired, a seasonal interviewer must complete 
prescribed training courses. With the exception of 
one day’s orientation training in the local office, 
basic training is conducted by members of the State 
office staff development section at centralized sessions. 
This insures uniformity of training and saves time for 
the local office. 

Our seasonal interviewer is now returning for the 
fourth year and has completed all UI training, in- 
cluding the taking of nonmonetary determinations. 
When she returns to work each year, she is given 
brush-up training of at least 2 days. Her work is 
carefully supervised and checked for a_ short 
period thereafter to insure proper performance. She 
is also required to attend refresher training courses 
from time to time. 
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As workload increases, itinerant points are acti- 
vated. Either the unemployment compensation sup- 
ervisor or the seasonal interviewer takes the itinerant 
runs while the other remains in the local office. In 
this way, competent service can be given at both 
places. 

Care in supervision and management must be 
exercised during both high and low claimsloads. 
It seems easier and faster sometimes to do things for 
oneself than to let or to insist that other staff members 
do them. Job knowledges and skills become lost 
through disuse. Training is necessary but nothing 
takes the place of experience and proper application 
of that training. 

Careful records of time used and in reserve must 
be maintained since seasonal interviewers in_ this 
State are allowed to work only 1,500 hours during 





a calendar year. This maximum includes times spent 
in the various training sessions. 

When the claimsload levels off in the spring, care 
must be exercised to conserve the remaining hours of 
a trained seasonal interviewer for the high claimsload 
period of the winter months. The seasonal inter- 
viewer may also be called back for short periods during 
low claimsloads for relief work during vacations, un- 
expected illness, absence of the unemployment com- 
pensation supervisor on training sessions, or a sudden, 
unanticipated rise in claims. 

This office has stood consistently high among of- 
fices in the State during the 1957-58 recession period 
in the number of claimants drawing benefits in rela- 
tion to covered employment. The office has ac- 
complished the job by utilizing properly trained em- 
ployment service personnel and by adding one 
seasonal interviewer. 


Local Help at Itinerant Points 


By MARTHA LOUND 


Assistant Supervisor, Field Office Division 


Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Department 


ISCONSIN has 85 itinerant points located 

throughout the State. Although these stops are 
scheduled to keep travel time at a minimum, round 
trips from the local office to one or more points vary 
from 30 to 150 miles. 

The analyst who travels to the itinerant stop takes 
all claims, investigates disputed cases, answers em- 
ployee and employer queries, and generally brings 
the Unemployment Compensation local office to the 
designated stop for 3 or 4 hours per week. Because 
of limited itinerant analyst staff, it is impossible to 
expand the time schedule at all stops in order to 
handle the usual winter increase in claims, especially 
cne of the proportions experienced in 1957-58. 

At that time, additional help was needed in about 
20 itinerant stops. We could supply this additional 
staff in either of two ways: (1) by sending one or more 
clerks from the local office to some itinerant stops 
with the analyst, or (2) by hiring a local person to 
assist the analyst. Since the first method results in 
considerable unproductive travel time (as much as 
65 hours per month in our largest area), we chose to 
try the second way. 

The 1957 Wisconsin Legislature created a new kind 
of employment for State civil service workers to be 
known as “limited term” employment. This category 
is restricted “to those positions where the nature and 
conditions of employment will not lead to a career 
and where the use of normal procedures for recruit- 
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ment and examination are not practicable.”’ Author- 
ization to use this new basis of employment must be 
obtained from the Bureau of Personnel (the agency 
administering the State civil service law). The Bu- 
reau readily authorized its use for part-time clerical 
assistants at itinerant points. 


Method of Recruitment 


Insofar as practicable, candidates for these part- 
time jobs (which generally require about 4 hours a 
week) are obtained from civil service registers. If no 
one in the area in which the appointment is to be 
made is on a civil service list, an order is placed with 
the local office of the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. 

To qualify as a clerical assistant, the candidate must 
be a high school graduate, a citizen of the United 
States, and a resident of Wisconsin for at least 1 year. 
Candidates are given preference if they have clerical 
experience, a neat personal appearance, and personal 
circumstances which make them available for such 
work for several successive years. In a number of 
cases, the WSES was able to refer well qualified ap- 
plicants from their files. This was especially true in 
one area where there is a large military installation 
which operates only during the summer months. 

Where the WSES was not able to refer qualified 
applicants, we contacted the city clerk of the city in 
which we planned to hire and obtained some wel] 
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Grace Deringer, a clerical assistant 
at the Black River Falls, Wis., itin- 
erant stop, accepts self-filed claim 
forms. 


qualified personnel through this source. In several 
instances, employees who normally work on a part- 
time basis with the city were made available to us 
during the hours our itinerant point was open. 

In a few instances, persons were hired from the 
claims line. The analyst based his preliminary selec- 
tion on observations of these persons while they were 
filing their claims. Then he interviewed each indivi- 
dual to ascertain overall fitness for the job. 


Training 


Training of clerical assistants is done entirely by the 
itinerant analyst. The primary aim is to teach the 
clerical assistant to recognize and accept the routine 
continued claim. Conversely, he also must be taught 
to recognize the nonroutine claims which he must 
refer to the analyst. 

In each case, one preliminary training period of 
approximately 2 hours is arranged. This session 
covers such points as: how a claim originates; who 
qualifies for benefits; the fact that the claimant must 
be able to work and available for work; an explana- 
tion of the self-filed continued claim form with the 
reason for various notations which are made on it; 
the necessity for referring to the analyst nonroutine 
cases, such as holiday or vacation pay, job refusals, 
etc. 

On-the-job training by actually doing the work fol- 
lows, with the itinerant analyst available to answer 
questions at all times. By reviewing the claims ac- 
cepted, the analyst'can point out omissions and errors 
to the trainee. If the clerical assistant appears alert 
and capable, he is assigned to take routine continued 
interstate claims and initial intrastate claims. 

If the clerical assistant is assigned to take initial 
interstate claims, the itinerant analyst always con- 
ducts additional questioning of the claimant and 
makes an immediate review of the claim form. When 
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the clerical assistant has had sufficient training, he is 
allowed to open the itinerant point office prior to the 
analyst’s arrival. But all persons with questions or 
problems are asked to wait for the analyst. 

At most itinerant points, the analyst can sit near 
enough to the clerical assistant to overhear his con- 
versation with a claimant. Thus the analyst is readily 
available to handle (or assist with handling) problems 
beyond the assistant’s scope. 

Another form of supervision is provided by the local 
office process unit. Incomplete claim forms, illegible 
forms, or any other irregulari*ies are called to the at- 
tention of the itinerant analyst so that he may give 
additional training on these points. 


Evaluation 


Based on our experience of approximately 1 year, 
we are well pleased with the use of local clerical as- 
sistants. With each we have proceeded rather cau- 
tiously, advancing him to new duties and responsi- 
bilities only as his capacity and training seemed to 
warrant. Each has much to learn to become an all- 
round qualified claimstaker, but all can accept rou- 


‘tine continued and initial intrastate claims _profi- 


ciently. These routine claims are, of course, the bulk 
of any unemployment compensation load. 

Travel costs for itinerant point extra help have been 
eliminated and nonproductive time is almost nil. 
Because of continuing high claimloads during the 
summer of 1958, a few individuals were kept on con- 
tinuously. Others have been rehired and more will 
be called back. The care used to select persons who 
would be available in successive years is paying off in 
a saving of training time. 

We believe that using local clerical assistants at 
itinerant points is by far the best method we have 
found to handle claimloads in excess of the individual 
capacity of an itinerant analyst. 
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Temporary Quarters Ease Claimsload Stress 


By ROBERT N. PURCELL, Director of Business Administration 
and CHARLES F. ROSE, Employment Security Area Director (Upstate) 
New York Division of Employment 


OST field offices in New York State are dual- 

functioning offices, which handle both placement 
and claims functions. The exception to this pattern 
is the city of New York, where the industrial com- 
position and the places of work and residence have, 
for many years, dictated that the most effective opera- 
tion can be achieved by a placement service function- 
ing along industrial lines and claims offices located on 
a geographical basis. 

In October 1957, it became obvious that if claims- 
loads continued to run substantially above the pre- 
vious year’s actuals, we would have about 200,000 
claimants in New York City and close to 220,000 in 
the rest of the State from about mid-December into 
late February or early March. It was determined 
that the anticipated increase in claimsload could be 
handled in existing premises throughout most of the 
upstate area with the possible exception of a few of the 
larger cities. At the same time, it seemed clear that 
temporary emergency space had to be secured if New 
York City was to avoid extreme overcrowding of 
offices and long lines of applicants in the stairways 
and on the streets. 

In mid-October, the New York City claimsload of 
120,000 was being handled in 20 offices with an ag- 
gregate of 178,450 square feet, or approximately 9,000 
square feet each. Discussions were begun with fiscal 
authorities for approval to rent additional space. On 
November 25, when the claimsload reached 138,000, 
approval for renting an additional 47,000 square feet 
was granted. Shortly thereafter, approval was ex- 
tended to the renting of 70,000 additional square feet. 


Where to Find the Space 


The State Division of Standards and Purchase is the 
leasing agency for all State agencies in New York. 
The difficulties of securing this large amount of space, 
in units of 4,000 and 5,000 square feet contiguous to 
existing local offices in various parts of the city, were 
immediately apparent to officials of this agency. For 
this reason, they authorized the Division’s Business 
Administration Unit to acquire the necessary space 
on a “monthly occupancy” basis to avoid the neces- 
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sarily slow process of executing formal lease docu- 
ments through al! the State agencies involved. 

The Business Administration staff, with the active 
assistance and cooperation of claims office managers 
and area supervisors, acquired about 45,000 square 
feet of temporary space and about 30,000 square feet 
had actually been occupied by December 31, 1957. 
Very little of the space was usable ‘“‘as was”; in most 
instances, alterations—usually painting and new or 
increased lighting—were necessary to make the prem- 
ises adaptable for our operations. Except for pro- 
viding for a stockroom and an employee’s room, the 
installation of partitioning was avoided, as were any 
structural changes and extensive alterations. Al- 
though store and office space in New York City at the 
time was in short supply, it was necessary to inspect 
three or four locations for each suitable one acquired. 

At the year’s end, the claimsload had reached 
217,000, but the research estimates indicated that 
during February and March the load would level off 
and drop to about 170,000. It was felt, therefore, 
that the 45,000 square feet of temporary space al- 
ready acquired would suffice, and efforts toward se- 
curing the balance of the 70,000 feet were suspended. 


Load Continues to Climb 


However, the load continued to rise and reached 
just under 240,000 in mid-January. The search for 
more space was resumed and an additional 25,000 
square feet was acquired by mid-April to provide the 
total of 70,000 square feet approved. 

In two instances, existing storage space was con- 
verted to temporary office operations. In one case, 
basement space was partitioned off, ventilated, 
painted, and furnished with flourescent lighting. In 
the other, space in the rear of a street-floor lobby re- 
ceived the same treatment. 

The claimsload in New York City continued to rise, 
reaching a high of 260,000 in the first week in June and 
did not drop below 200,000 until mid-August. 

The acquisition of this temporary space enabled the 
Division to handle the greatly increased claimsload 
without] adversely affecting public relations. There 
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Exterior of the temporary claims office annex which was-established in a vacant store at 10 West 13th St. in New York City. A 
make-shift filing system (right) was set up at this claims office annex. 


were no long lines in the streets and claimants were 
served promptly and effectively. 

However, acquisition of the temporary space in 
many instances required serious departures from usual 
standards. The staff was required to work under 
physical conditions which prevented optimum pro- 
duction. Increased supervisory time required for the 
additional temporary offices added to the cost of 
operations. 

It is the consensus of all concerned that we were 
fortunate in finding 70,000 square feet of space at the 
time it was acquired and when it was sorely needed. 
We believe our experience clearly establishes the need 
for long-range space planning to provide for efficient 
handling of claims above normal loads. It is most 
encouraging to observe the “esprit de corps” of our 
staff in cheerfully accepting as unavoidable the physi- 
cal shortcomings inherent in most of these temporary 
locations. 

It has also been encouraging to note the action 
being taken by the Bureau to revise the space stand- 
ards and formulae to permit a more realistic approach 
to this problem. 

In the remainder of the State, outside New York 
City, there are 79 dual-functioning offices which han- 
dle both placement and insurance activities. The 
problem of space to handle the heavy impact of in- 
creased claims activities can best be visualized from 
the table on claims transactions for comparable weeks 
in 1957 and 1958. 

With an overall increase of approximately 146 
percent in claims activities upstate from one period 
to the other, it is obvious that no location was without 
its space problem. However, for the five upstate 
cities listed in the tabulation it was necessary, because 
of the extremely high loads, to rent temporary off- 
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premise space. In all remaining 74 local office 
locations, the space problem was met by extending 
reporting hours, utilizing space formerly assigned to 
placement, rearranging layouts in space available to 
allow for more and longer certification lines, speedup 
of claimstaking and, to a limited extent, use of mail 
certifications as necessary to reduce office traffic. 

Use of alternative measures to meet the problem 
does not mean that additional space was not war- 
ranted or could not have been effectively used. In 
some locations, additional space was not available. 
The problems of providing adequate supervision for 
off-premises locations was many times a deterrent to 
even attempting to secure additional temporary 
space. 


Comparison of claims transactions for comparable weeks 
in 1957 and 1958 

















Week Week Volume Percent 
ended ended increase | increase 
Area | Apr. 19, | Apr. 18, | 1958 over | 1958 over 
| 957 1950 ° |  ¥957 1957 
nana] oe SEL. BS 
Statewide........ | 242, 610 | 484,022 | 241, 412 99.5 
New York City. ..| 146, 637 | 247,922 | 101, 285 | 69.1 
Remainder of | 
Ns eae | 88,482 | 217, 644 | 129, 162 145.9 
Out-of-State | 
Rae | tae 18, 456 10, 965 146.4 
pO See 10, 212 | 38, 250 28, 038 274.5 
Recemiter........] 5,073 1 33,3574 8, 301 163.6 
Syracese.....:...| 3,443.) 9,658 6, 206 180.1 
FS oe sy vc os 633 | 4,915 4, 282 676.5 
Niagara Falls.....| 1,326 | 4,196 2, 870 | 216.4 
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Offices outside of New York City have staffs which 
range in number from 4 to over 200. About half of 
the offices—39—have a basic combined staff of less 
than 10. For these offices, heavy increases in loads 
such as those represented by our recent experience 
mean a quick expansion of operating staff but super- 
visory staff remains constant. Off-premise temporary 
locations which would provide needed space for these 
load increases are a near impossibility for these of- 
fices. Even for the larger offices, this is a major 
problem. 

While space problems faced all offices, the need 
for trained staff was an equal, if not more important, 
dilemma. If we can point to any one thing that 
really carried us through on both problems, it was 
the wonderful job done by local office staff members. 
With the handicaps of inadequate space, long claims 
lines, inadequate staffing and supervision, these 
workers deserve great credit for a job “well done.” 
For most of the offices, the problem of high claims- 
loads was met by overtime work, often extending to 
weeks and months. In one of our larger offices, the 
staff worked overtime every night from December 
1957 to mid-July 1958, with holidays and Saturdays 
being work days for many. 

The additional temporary space played an impor- 
tant part in handling claims activities in the five up- 
state locations where it was secured. For these of- 
fices, and all the remaining 74, the space problem 
was met by local office ingenuity in reorganizing lay- 
out, rescheduling load, speeding up operations, and, 
most of all, putting in a lot of extra time to do neces- 
sary clerical, cleanup, and “get ready”? work. Activi- 
ties which could be handled behind the lines and 
after hours were programed that way. 

The handling of these extremely high loads in the 
manner described above is not without its toll. Our 
public relations suffered because space was not ade- 
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The temporary claims office annex at 10 
West 13th St. helped the agency to 
handle its heavy load more efficiently. 


quate and because leng waiting lines kept claimants 
in the offices for extended periods of time. We did 
the job at the expense of more effective claims control 
and at the expense of the morale and the fatigue of 
our local office staff. 

We did not use biweekly reporting to meet the 
problem of space. In New York State, we prefer 
mail certification as an alternative wherever possible 
in order to keep weekly benefit checks flowing to the 
claimant. In one location, because of the extremely 
heavy load and the unavailability of temporary spac« 
and additional staff, biweekly reporting was used 
for a short time. 


In New York State, we have a standby staff of 


trained claimstakers in nearly all larger communities. 
These ‘“‘hourly workers” are on call for part-time 
work as needed, usually during the seasonal peak. 

During the recent recession, these workers were 
most effective. They provided the supplemental 
trained staff which allowed us to increase the number 
of certification lines and move claimants through the 
offices as rapidly as possible. These workers are 
selected on the basis of their availability for part- 
time work and are trained in advance in all phases 
of claimstaking. 

In light of our experience in upstate New York, 
we have reviewed our space allowances and plan to 
liberalize them, to a limited extent, for insurance 
activities. This will make more adequate space 
available for claimsload increases which may normally 
occur for a reasonable period in the future. We can- 
not, of course, provide space to handle peak recession 
loads. Additional temporary space will still play an 
important part in programing such claimsloads in the 
future. We plan to review the experience of offices 
which used temporary space with a view towards 
expanding and improving this means of meeting 


emergency conditions in the future. 
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Night Shift 


Solves Some 


Recession Problems 


By CHARLES A. DAVIS 


Superintendent of Administrative Services 
New Jersey State Employment Service 


HE normal situation in employment security is 
one of emergency. The changing nature of the 
emergency helps to stimulate initiative, resourceful- 
ness, and the exercise of prompt action. The most 
recent major emergency was climaxed by the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation program brought 


about by the recession of 1957-58. Space was one of 


the serious problems in the already crowded Newark 
Claims Office when the ‘TUC program broke with 
littke advance warning. 

It is always necessary to hire extra temporary help 
in New Jersey to service the late June and July peak 
claimsload which results when many plants shut 
down for about 2 weeks for summer vacations. The 


Newark Claims Office had permanent claims staff of 


88 people during May. The space provided was 
ample for that staff and the public. The projected 
claimsload for July, including the vacation claims, 
called for 50 additional workers. These 138 workers 
were on hand when the TUC program was author- 
ized. 

The office was now crowded with no space to spare, 
either for the public or for additional staff. The best 
estimate of the expected load of TUC claims made it 
necessary to provide 50 additional workers, or a total 
of 188. Obviously, more space was an absolute 
necessity. The problem was how and where to get it 
in just a few days. 

As soon as it was apparent that New Jersey was to 
participate in the TUC program, the central office 
contacted the State Department of Purchase and 
Property, which handles leases for all State depart- 
ments, and made arrangements for emergency action. 
The Department cooperated fully. 

Our central office also contacted each local office 
to determine how much additional space was required 
and to ask the local and district managers to search 
quickly for any unoccupied space nearby. 

In Newark, the largest public space that might be 
available was the armory—about a mile from the local 
office. This distance would create a serious manage- 
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Jobless Newark workers wait in line (above) and at the counter 
(below) to file continued claims. 


A large easily-read sign directed some of the claimants to addi- 
tional counters on the second floor, reached by an escalator. 
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Only makeshift equipment, at best, 
could be assembled in the time available. There was 
a closed theater a block from the office. But even if 
necessary rental could be arranged on short notice, 
this would not be a satisfactory solution. 


The Decision—Double Duty 

It was decided in Newark, and elsewhere in the 
State, to make the present space do double duty for 
the immediate additional emergency load. This not 
only saved rent and the cost of procuring and moving 
equipment, but conserved personnel and made for 
much more efficient management. 

The entire first floor, with 68 feet of counter space, 
and the second floor, with 74 feet, were made avail- 
able for night operation. 

The 50 extra workers recruited for the program 
worked 5 hours each day—from 4 to 9 p. m. Night 
service to the public began at 4:30, thus permitting a 
break between the day crowd and the night crowd. 

The new workers, recruited in a few days, had no 
previous experience. Twenty-seven reported for a 
brief training course after the day shift ended Friday, 
June 27. The following Monday afternoon 23 more 
reported. All 50 manned the counters when the 
public was admitted at 4:30 p. m. that.day. One ex- 
perienced worker, on overtime, was assigned to super- 
vise each three new workers. 


ment problem. 


Thousands Are Served 


During the first four nights, 4,834 TUC claimants 
appeared. The crowds were served with efficiency 
and dispatch, and with a minimum of confusion and 
complaints. 

The Employment Service Industrial Placement 
Office on the second floor contributed to meeting the 
emergency by making room for the casual and service 
workers placement section, which had been located on 
the second floor of the Claims Office. 

During this period, the regular heavy unemploy- 
ment insurance claimsload was being handled as 
usual during the regular hours of 8:30 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


By the week of August 4, when the heavy rush of 
claimants for the extended benefits subsided, the 
TUC program was shifted to the regular daytime 
hours by crowding in extra lines at the claims coun- 
ters. The unemployment insurance program was 
concentrated on the first floor and ‘TUC on the sec- 
ond floor. 

From June 30 to the week of August 29, the Newark 
Claims Office took 12,477 initial TUC claims and 
processed 68,612 continued TUC claims. The office 
management; the experienced workers, some of whom 
had to put in many~hours of overtime; and the in- 
experienced, temporary workers all deserve much 
credit for their part in the handling of this emergency. 


Ul Space Problems in Chicago 


By CARL FREEDMAN 


Chief, Technical Services 


Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation 


OWADAYS the term “‘space”’ conjures up visions 

of satellites oribiting, rockets to the moon, inter- 
planetary trips, etc. However, to us in the unem- 
ployment insurance program, “‘space’”’ has a more 
immediate meaning. 

When, in an area like the city of Chicago, the num- 
ber of claimants quadruples in less than 6 months, 
the specter of expanding space requirements becomes 
a very real problem. ‘To provide benefits promptly 
when due * * *” is one of the 11 objectives of the 
UI program; but it is more than just that—it is the 
keystone of the entire program. In fact, it is the basic 
reason for the existence of the UI partner in the em- 
ployment security program. If we cannot meet this 
objective, we might as well “‘silently fold our tents...” 
To achieve our objective, we must have the space to 
take, scrutinize, and process claims. 
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We have made three formal and formidable studies 
of space needs in Chicago. A report issued in 1949 
recommended that unemployment insurance offices 
and employment service offices in the city be sep- 
arated. It was further recommended that the loca- 
tions of UI offices be determined on a geographical 
basis, and those of ES offices on an industrial or oc- 
cupational basis. —To implement this recommenda- 
tion, another study, completed in 1951, was made to 
determine the optimum size UI office, the number of 
such offices, and their location. 

When this study was begun, there were nine UI 
offices in Chicago and six suburban offices—with a 
total of approximately 107,000 square feet. This 
study recommended four large UI offices to service 
the city and suburbs, each office to be approximately 
20,000 square feet. Study of workload statistics at 
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that time indicated that each office would normally 
handle between 12,000 and 20,000 claims per week. 
Should weekly claims figures rise substantially above 
20,000, it was anticipated that extraordinary pro- 
cedural methods would have to be installed, such as 
complete self-application for claims, and _ possibly 
biweekly reporting. 

As a result of these studies, separate claims offices 
were established and partially organized on the basis 
suggested by the report. During 1954, we had five 
Chicago offices with a gross area of approximately 
68,000 square feet. Three of these offices were large, 
consisting of 16,000, 17,000, and 20,000 square feet, 
respectively. In addition, five suburban offices with 
an aggregate of 11,000 square feet were retained. 


Our experience during the claims rise of 1954 
proved that recommendations reached after the study 
was made had to be tested in the field before com- 
plete reliance could be given to the conclusions. By 
the end of 1954, while handling tremendous claims- 
loads, we opened an additional office of 10,000 square 
feet. Our six offices of 78,000 square feet approxi- 
mated the space requirements recommended in the 
1951 report. We decided to take another look at that 
study and re-evaluate the recommendations. 


Another Space Study 


The third study was made early in 1955. From 
it came the recommendation that the large office 
type of operation be discontinued and replaced by 
medium-size offices of 10,000 square feet. While 
each of these offices would be designed to handle 
a normal load of 6,666 claimant visits per week, it 
was estimated that the weekly load might fluctuate 
between 3,000 and more than 10,000. Beyond the 
10,000 weekly load emergency operating devices 
would be required. 

Since the normal expected load in Chicago during 
the 1955-60 period was estimated at 73,300 claimant 
visits per week during at least 24 months of the fore- 
cast period, it was recommended that 11 medium- 
size offices be set up. The estimated staff for an 
office with a load of 6,666 claimant visits is approxi- 
mately 40 people. At maximum utilization of 10,000 
claimant visits, the “staff would be approximately 
60 people. 3 

While this third sttidy reversed our trend to large 
offices, it did not activate a reorganization of our 
offices as recommended. The «laimsload was at 
a very low ebb, and funds for increased office space 
were not available. In Spetember 1957, we still 
had six offices totaling 80,000 square feet—the three 
large offices previously described, two offices of 
10,000 square feet each, and one of 2,500 square feet. 
With a load of 33,000 claimant visits a week during 
that month, there were no space problems. 

In November 1957, the first increase in the load in 
Chicago occurred. In the following month, it in- 
creased again to a weekly average of 53,000 claims. 
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In January 1958, the weekly load averaged 75,000 
claims and in February, it ranged from a low of 
76,000 to a high of 105,000. In each of these months 
shortcuts in procedures were authorized to streamline 
operations. Recruitment of additional help was 
accelerated. 

Space was a real problem. Operating people re- 
quested biweekly reporting to alleviate space needs. 
However, it was decided that only weekly reporting 
would meet the program objectives. 


Longer Office Hours 


Extension of office hours was an immediate answer 
to our space problem. Before February 1958, the 
Chicago offices were open from 8:30 to 12:15 and 
1:00 to 4:45 p. m. The day included 20 claimant 
reporting periods of 15 minutes each. Starting in 
February, these offices remained open for continuous 
service from 8 a. m. to6 p.m. The claimant report- 
ing periods were increased to 40, with reporting at 
15-minute intervals from 8 through 5:30. We estab- 
lished two shifts for the staff, one starting at 8:00 and 
the other at 9:45. 

As the load continued to climb, we continued our 
search for additional space within the pattern of our 
most recent recommendations. In March, with the 
load averaging 97,000 per week, a new office with 
7,500 square feet was opened. In April, still another 
office with 12,000 square feet was opened. ‘That 
month, claimant visits averaged 106,000 per week and 
during the high week, 112,000 claimants reported 
to the Chicago offices. During May, the average was 
105,000 claimant visits per week; in June, 98,000; 
and both July and August, 100,000. 

Since April, we have had 100,000 square feet of 
space in eight offices in Chicago, with 97,500 square 
feet concentrated in seven offices. With the peak 
period apparently behind us, we can look back and 
review the steps taken to handle the more than 300- 
percent increase in the Chicago load. 


Emergency Measures Still Needed 


As of September 1, 1958, the load in Chicago was 
still approximately three times as high as the pre- 
ceding September, and most of the emergency meas- 
ures previously authorized were still in effect, in- 
cluding the extended office hours and double shift. 
All of these devices are still necessary to implement 
the primary objective of the unemployment insurance 
program, ‘“To pay benefits promptly when due. 
* * 

If, during the high-point week, we had had the 11 
offices and 110,000 square feet of space recommended 
in our 1955 report on space needs, each office would 
have handled an average of 10,000 claimant visits. 
According to that report, ““* * * space would not 
be a serious problem up to 10,000 claimant visits per 
week.” We think that out experience during this 
period of high claims pointed out the practical value 
of the recommendations of that report. 
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What Happens to Other Services? 


By WILLIAM J. MULDOON 


Chief, Procedures and Training 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


ITHOUT a doubt, some employment security 
functions suffered during the heavy claimsload 
experienced by all local offices during the last 10 
months. But there i is not general agreement on “how 
much” and in “‘what area”’ this disruption occurred. 
The basic statistical reports of local office activities 
give some clues, particularly when the 10-month 
period, November 1957 through August 1958, is com- 
pared with the same 10 months in 1956-57. Be pre- 
pared, however, for some surprises. In Ohio, not all 
items showed a percentage drop. In fact, some had a 
substantial increase. 

Total placements fell off slightly less than 20 percent 
283,047 as against 351,371. Agricultural placements, 
however , showed a moderate increase of .6 percent. 
Total counseling interviews dropped 5% percent. The 
ratio of counseling interviews to 100 new applications 
was 9.1 during the period of heavy claims. For the 
previous period, the ratio was 13 per 100 new applica- 
tions. While this is a substantial drop, it is logical to 
assume that a higher percentage of those individuals 
filing new applications in the period of heavy claims- 
load were substantially set in their jobs and, therefore, 
required no counseling service. 

In festing, there was a drop of less than 5 percent in 
the GENERAL AptiTupDE Test BATTERY and in specific 
aptitude tests. In proficiency tests, there was almost 
a 20-percent increase. An increase of more than 25 
percent occurred in employer visits. This meant that 
during each of the 10 months of the heavy claimsload, 
Ohio offices averaged over 8,000 such visits. 

As would be expected, benefit rights interviews sub- 
stantially increased, although the ratio of benefit 
rights interviews to new claims remained reasonably 
constant—70.2 to 100 in the period of comparison and 
68.5 to 100 in the 10 heavy claims months. 

The drop in periodic reinterviews, both in total number 
and in the ratio per 100 continued claims, was quite 
substantial—a minus 42 percent, with the ratio drop- 
ping from 10 per 100 continued claims to 2 per 100. 
Our continued claims during this period increased 
almost 200 percent, which points up more sharply 
this “‘loss” in PRIs. 

As might be expected there was a substantial in- 
crease in new applications. Many of these people had 
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never been in one of our offices before. If they were 
treated courteously and their problems handled 
effectively, the local office has created good will. 

During the period under discussion, formal training 
was given to local office personnel in “Service to Older 
Workers” and in “‘Service to Veterans.” Every local 
office participated and all managers, counselors, and 
interviewers received this training. Also, there was 
no curtailment in- our basic program of formal 
induction training for employment service inter- 
viewers. Our relationship with schools improved, as 
did our service to school youth. 


Some Services Were Better! 


From the above comparisons, we can see that while 
some functions suffer during a sustained heavy claims- 
load, others do not. The degree of loss may vary 
considerably, and some employme nt security functions 
may actually i improve. 

So much for quantity. But how about quality? 
Did it suffer? Was there a leveling of the standards, 
either deliberately or unavoidably, in all categories? 
These are tough questions, since it is difficult to 
measure quality performance objectively. However, 
you can get general agreement that employment 
security functions suffered from a quality standpoint 
during the heavy claims period. Registrations were 
not as complete; additional classifications were not 
assigned; job development was pursued at a slower 
pace. In fact, all applicant services were geared to a 
speedier tempo. While it does not necessarily follow 
that the faster the service, *he lower the standard of 
performance, this is the case in many instances. 

Taking stock of where we’ve been, and what we’ve 
been through, brings us to the next step. What are 
we going to do about it? Should we spend valuable 
time to ‘‘ view with alarm”? all that has been “‘lost,”’ 
should we “point with pride’? that the loss was no 
greater? Or should we look back only to the extent 
necessary to plan ahead? Every employment security 
worker should pursue the latter course. Only in this 
way can we handle a moderately heavy claimsload 
and at the same time give maximum service to 
applicants, employers, and the community. 
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The Challenge in Detroit... 


By GEORGE E. TORONGO, JR. 
Chief, Detroit Operations 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


AS WE look back at our claims operation, it seems 
that we have, in effect, accomplished the im- 
possible. We have handled claimsloads the like of 
which we have never seen before. In general, this 
was done with little or no change in our procedures 
or operations. Except for the day-to-day decisions 
of the staff as to isolated problems or cases peculiar to 
a given office or situation, the major changes which 
were of assistance to the local offices included the 
addition of personnel, space, and equipment; bi- 
weekly reporting; and rearrangement of our Employ- 
ment and Claims Service entrances. 

Before outlining the details of the changes, it might 
be well to look at out position in January 1958. At 
this point, ovr claimsload approximated 202,000 
claims per week. Some idea of the fluctuation of the 
claimsload in Michigan may be noted from the fact 
that during the week of August 15, 1957, the State 
handled 92,260 claims. The weekly volume jumped 
to 190,000 by the week of September 26, 1957, but 
was back to 107,300 by the end of October. A sharp 
increase was noted in the middle of November, 
with a total weekly load of 120,300 by the end of that 
month. The uptrend continued, reaching 186,000 at 
the end of September and the above mentioned 
202,000 by January 2, 1958. 

Let us consider the steps taken in the area of per- 


A local office which has a separate 
entrance for job seekers (left) and 
for unemployment insurance claim- 
ants (right). 
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Meeting the 


Recession Claimsload 


sonnel. While a number of permanent positions 
were added to our local office staffs, our major source 
of increase came through the use of “temporary 
employees.” From January through September 1958, 
over 450 such temporary clerk positions were added 
in the Detroit area alone. Notwithstanding the 
number of temporary and permanent employees 
added, local office personnel were required to work 
55,500 overtime hours during this same period. Our 
Michigan State Civil Service Commission and our own 
Personnel Division went “‘all out” to assist the Opera- 
tions Division in securing and retaining new and 
replacement personnel. The Civil Service Com- 
mission gave us permission, when needed, to allow 
temporary employees to work beyond the normal 6- 
month limitation. 

Expansions of workloads and personnel necessitated 
additional equipment—adding machines, file cabi- 
nets, larger storage safes, and the like. Except for 
checkwriting machines, routine planning and pur- 
chasing took care of our needs. We had an order for 
42 new checkwriting machines outstanding; we added 
a request for 6 more. Originally, these machines 
were intended as replacements for old equipment in 
our major office. The machines being “retired” 


were to be moved to our itinerant points but they 
never left their original offices. These machines, 
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plus the new ones, enabled us to expand our check- 
writing facilities so that no office in this area suffered 
a shortage. We now know that our future plans 
should definitely include a checkwriting machine at 
every possible point—a safety valve to insure checks 
on time at every office. 

In February 1958, we began to plan for the inevita- 
ble saturation point. At that point, personnel could 
not be added because of space limitations, overtime 
would not supply the answer, and even biweekly 
reporting could not reduce the load sufficiently for 
expeditious handling. July, with the regular claims- 
load plus the extended benefit load, forced us to estab- 
lish the “‘payment office” to relieve the situation. Our 
Business Management Division proved equal to the 
task of providing furniture, machines, fans, etc. ‘They 
were ready with installation of wiring and lighting 
fixtures, counters, telephone facilities, and utilities— 
and always on time. , 

Nine payment offices were installed in the Detroit 
area, with approximately 22,000 square feet of floor 
space. These offices were geared to handle the 
production-line claim—the continued claim in order 
for payment. Each payment office was attached to a 
local office which needed to be expanded and was 
directly responsible to that office. For this reason, 
the payment office did not have its own manager but 
a supervisor who reported to the manager of the 
parent office. The payment offices were designed 
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strictly for production, hence all problems and all 
situations which might prevent or delay payment 
caused the involved individual to be transferred back 
to the parent office. In short, certification and 
payment must be continuous; interruptions in the flow 
could not be tolerated in the payment office. 


New Reporting System 


In January 1958, when it became obvious that our 
offices could not handle the claimsload efficiently and 
expeditiously, we decided that the only solution was 
to convert to biweekly reporting. At this stage, our 
offices were literally bursting at the seams. Generally 
it is felt that biweekly reporting can only result in 
dissatisfaction on the part of the people who are being 
served. Our experience during this recent ‘“‘recession”’ 
has been otherwise. 

Biweekly reporting, in our opinion, was successful 
because no individual claimant was forced to accept 
it. When an individual who was given a biweekly 
appointment indicated, for whatever reason, that he 
could not or did not want to report biweekly, he was 
returned to weekly appointments. Further, when an 
individual who had accepted biweekly reporting 
indicated that this caused him hardship, he, too, was 
put back on weekly reporting. Our experience indi- 
cated that many individuals preferred the biweekly 
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reporting over single-week reporting. ‘To those who 
had to travel some distance, biweekly meant a savings 
in transportation time and cost. 

In the week of January 9, 1958, the potential weekly 
claims of 242,800 were reduced to 219,300 by biweekly 
reporting. Had Michigan continued on single-week 
reporting, the claims volume of 200,000 at the end of 
February would have been 287,500. The 108,000 
claimants on a biweekly basis as of March 20, 1958, 
rose to 117,000 during the week of April 17, 1958, but 
still the claimstaking operations reached 243,300. 

The average weekly claims load—which reached 
214,000 in May, rose to 251,500 by the middle of July, 
after the first influx of extended benefits. By August 
21, 1958, the claimsloads had reached 258,500, during 
which time 130,500 claimants were reporting bi- 
weekly. Biweekly reporting played the most import- 
ant role in enabling our offices to handle successfully 
the volume they faced. 


Lest We “Lose” the Job Seekers 


One of the problems which came out of the extreme 
claimsload was that of “losing”? the individuals who 
were seeking one of the services offered under the 
Employment Service program. The ‘applicant,” 
in effect, was lost in a “sea of claimants.” Employ- 
ment Service personnel, in turn, were lost in the crowd 
of unemployment claims personnel. To solve this 
problem, we decided to provide separate entrances 
for each of the services and to physically divide the 
local office itself. 

These separate entrances have brought many worth- 
while advantages. Let’s consider the advantages to 
the job seeker here since his needs brought about the 
separate entrances. Quicker service, more individual- 
ized attention, less crowded self-registration facilities, 
more comfortable waiting areas, and a better defined 
purpose of the visit are just a few of the benefits 
derived from the dual entrances. 

Under this system of well-defined entrances, the 
job seeker is able to enter through the Employment 
Service entrance and proceed directly to the reception 
counter where he is greeted without delay. The 
purpose of his visit is immediately determined and he 
is routed according to the service indicated. In 
addition, special services—such as those to veterans, 
youth, and older workers—are provided without 
the applicant’s being delayed by lines of claimants. 

Because of these improvements, the entire operation 
seems more professional—less confusion, better serv- 
ice, and more attractive surroundings. This should 
attract more and better applicants which, in turn, 
should encourage more and better employer orders. 


Need for Some Independence Recognized 


For many years, the administrative office has recog- 
nized that considerable latitude must be given to the 
local offices if they are to accomplish the agency’s 
objective of servicing these large claimsloads with 
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ever-increasing efficiency. ‘The latitude applied not 
to the exacting standards required to process the 
claims but to the workflow and utilization of staff. 
This policy encouraged local office supervision to 
seek out ways and means of doing the job better and 
more efficiently. 

Many new techniques have been developed in this 
manner. For example, one large office has developed 
a production-line operation that is used when mass- 
produced monetary determinations are necessary. 
On several occasions, it has produced as high as 1,500 
to 2,000 monetary determinations daily for 2 or 3 
weeks. The local office staff refers to it admiringly 
as the “horseshoe”? because of the arrangement of 
the tables and desks (see chart). 


Credit Due All Along the Line 


The people “on the line” and their immediate 
supervisors must be given much credit for the success- 
ful handling of the unprecedented claimsloads. It is 
the interviewer, the counter clerk, the review and 
audit clerk, the check machine operator, the typist, and 
the file clerk who somehow come up with the answers 
to getting the job done. They are the ones who not 
only must “‘do the job” but must train and help new 
personnel. Credit must be given to the Commission, 
to the Directors, and to all levels of management and 
supervision for their fine assistance and whole-hearted 
cooperation—but, in the final analysis, successful 
operations are invariably traced to the “little guys.” 
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Procedure for Increased Appeals 


By RICHARD L. KRABACH 


Chairman 


Ohio Unemployment Compensation Board of Review 


N THE PAST, Ohio has been 51st out of a possible 

51 in regard to “‘time lapse”’ for decisions. If Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands were also to have been 
counted, we would have been 53d. Although we 
have improved, our changes in procedure have been 
too new for us to be classed as experts. 

When the large influx of new appeals began last fall, 
we already had a 3,000-case backlog at the Referee 
level and an 1,800-case backlog at the Board level. 
We were receiving an average of about 250 appeals 
per week and were holding hearings in 105 towns and 
cities throughout the State. 

To understand the situation properly, one must look 
at Ohio geography. Eight metropolitan areas account 
for 60 percent of our appeals. The balance of the 
cases are in areas that require our services only once 
a week or, in some cases, only once a month. We not 
only had a problem of referee dispersal over a wide 
area but the services of court reporters on whom we 
had relied to record these hearings were fast becoming 
a nightmare. The reporting costs were prohibitive— 
some $80,000 per year—for the 250-a-week case level. 
The time consumed in acquiring transcripts made 
speed in adjudication impossible. 


Fast Action Required 


While we were probing here and there to find 
solutions to these problems, the increased appeals 
began to come in and our current load increased some 
200 percent. Some weeks we received in excess of 900 
appeals. There was one blessing to all this; we were 
forced to change and change fast. Under normal 
circumstances, we would have been hesitant to make 
any radical moves but now the situation was such that 
we had no alternative. 

As a result of the emergency, we made complete 
conversion from court reporters to mechanical record- 
ing at hearings. We had been experimenting with the 
idea for some time but had not actually made the 
change. But when we were faced with the almost 
impossible task of securing sufficient qualified reporters 
to handle this increased load coupled with the fact that 
the cost would exceed $250,000, we had no alternative. 
Our experimentation was now restricted to the type 
of machine to use, rather than whether it would be 
used. 

It became apparent that changes in reporting 
procedures alone would never solve this new problem, 
so a complete new organization was _ instituted. 
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Again, this plan would have met resistance, and 
properly so, had not the emergency situation existed. 

Basic procedural changes were made in: 

1. General office and referee supervision 

2. Handling appeals before hearing 

3. Assignments to referees 

4. Mechanical recording of hearings 

5. Disposition of decisions after hearing. 

Our operation was divided into nine separate func- 
tions: Appeals receipts, preassignment, assignment, 
typing pool, control and statistics, mailing, higher 
authority appeals (clerical), interstate, and referees. 
A section supervisor was appointed for all clerical 
operations and art office manager was given super- 
vision of all functions except appeals receipts, inter- 
state appeals, and referees. The receipt of appeals is 
concerned with answering of mail, inquiries, etc., 
and was a separate function. The interstate was an 
individual phase, in that a lawyer was used to head it 
and, since hearings were conducted in other States, 
it was a problem to read transcripts and write de- 
cisions. We process about 500 cases per month in 
this section. 

Insofar as hearing referees were concerned, the 
State was divided into three districts with a senior 
referee in charge of each. Another section was de- 
veloped for higher appeals referees. Procedural man- 
uals were developed and each section given pre- 
scribed duties and definite lines of supervision were 
maintained. ‘This gave responsibility and its accom- 
panying authority. 


Handling Appeals Before Assignment 


The preassignment section was given the responsi- 
bility of (a) procuring the folders and required docu- 
ments from the Administrator’s various offices, (5) 
giving each case a docket number, (c) checking all 
details, and (d) performing all duties preparatory to 
making cases available for assignment. Appeals are 
filed directly with the Board by mail and at any of 
the Administrator’s 106 offices. From a time view- 
point, this phase needed control. 

Delays in sending in appeals and further delays in 
getting the Administrator’s files often caused a case 
to be delinquent before it was available for assign- 
ment. With our new method of assignment, this 
control was achieved through the cooperation of the 
Administrator’s local managers. 
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A hearing is conducted with a mechanical recorder. 
separate microphones are controlled by the referee. 


Assigning Appeals Before the Referee 


Previously, we set our assignments at least 2 weeks 
in advance and gave éach referee as many cases as 
he could handle. The route he was to travel was 
determined according to the cases available. Witha 
large backlog, this was not too difficult, but each indi- 
vidual handled his own assignment with some control 
over number. But the amount of work actually per- 
formed was hard to judge. This, of course, led to some 
inequities. Hard-working men took the difficult cases 
and the others managed to do a minimum of work 
and still appeared to be accomplishing a job numeri- 
cally. No one was directly responsible for the timeli- 
ness of hearing and it was possible for cases to be set 
aside for months. 

We studied all the statistics and developed what we 
call circuit assignments. We started with a formula 
that each hearing referee would hear cases a maximum 
of 2 days per week and have an equal time for writing 
decisions. In some cases, this was reduced a few hours 
due to traveling. A circuit was defined as one-half 
day of hearing. Cases were weighted as to difficulty. 
As an example, separation or discharge cases were 
given one point and availability or active search for 
work cases one-half point. We then divided the State 
into 66 areas in which hearings would be held and by 
analysis attempted to determine how often each area 
needed a referee to handle the appeals. Some areas, 
like Cleveland, required six men full time; others 
required only one man one-half day per month. The 
remaining areas fell between these extremes. 

With these formulae and the statistics, we then set a 
policy that every appeal received in our office would 
be assigned the day the folder was received from the 
Administrator. The hearing date assigned was a 
minimum of 7 days (required by law) and a maximum 
of 4 weeks in those few areas where we had a referee 
only once a month. We set up these geographical 
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A card file is used for automatic assignment by circuit. At the 
left, in the picture, are time-savers—a copying machine and 
a folding machine. 


circuit assignment dates 3 months in advance and 
gave each office of the Administrator a copy so that 
any person filing an appeal could be told exactly 
when his hearing would be held. 

‘ The control of the hearing date was, in fact, trans- 
ferred to the local office, since they knew the appeal 
would be assigned as soon as the folder was sent in. 
We have a close off at 2:30 p. m. and anything received 
prior to that deadline is assigned that day. 

When this system was put into effect, we had to make 
an arbitrary decision on backlog. Current receipts 
were assigned first and then backlog cases used to make 
up a full load. We employed some extra men to assist 
in disposing of the backlog and plan for its completion 
by January 1, 1959. 

We now expect 80 percent of our cases to be com- 
pleted in 15 days; only the exceptional cases will 
exceed 30 days. There are certain basic inefficiencies 
in the system. One is that it is impossible to prognos- 
ticate with sufficient accuracy that each circuit will be 
fully loaded each hearing day. However, we felt that 
this was offset by the increased service and our belief 
that speedy adjudication was one of the main objec- 
tives of a fair hearing. Our whole operation is based 
on the theory of alleviating the temporary disaster that 
hits a household when unemployment strikes. This 
assistance loses a great deal of its value if it is not 
prompt. On the other hand, an ineligible person 
should not be lulled into a false sense of security by our 
failure to declare his status at once. 


Mechanical Recording of Hearings 


As stated before, with hearings in excess of 500 per 
week held in 66 separate locations, the task of securing 
competent reporters was insurmountable. Also, the 
job of hiring and training stenographers to take dicta- 
tion from our referees was becoming more and more 
difficult. The costs were large when our appeal load 
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This duplicating machinery has speeded up work by as much as 
days per decision. 


was only 250 per week; now they looked astronomical. 

Our only problem was to decide on the type ot ma- 
chine. We demanded a minimum of 30 minutes 
recording and the machine had to be portable. At 
the same time, it had to be rugged enough to with- 
stand the effects of riding in the trunks of cars. We 
needed statewide service. We demanded three micro- 
phones without any added booster amplifiers. The 
machines had to have volume contro] both on the 
recorder and the transcriber. No company had what 
we wanted, but finally one of the firms came up with 
a specially built piece that came as close to our re- 
quirements as we could hope for. Each referee was 
given his own machine and carrying case. He takes 
it with him to his hearings, hotel room, or home. 

All court reporters were relieved of duties and the 
referee stenographers were disbanded as such. Some 
of them were utilized in supervisory positions while 
others left our employment. We developed a pool of 
typists trained on mechanical transcribers. We found 
we could take high school and college girls who had 
studied typing and, after a short training period, they 
could do a creditable job. 

All decisions are dictated into a machine. If the 
referee has time at the end of the day, he mails them 
into the office for transcribing. Otherwise, tran- 
scripts are made the first time he is in the office, which 
is always within a few days from the date of hearing. 
All cases must be dictated in the week they are heard 
unless a special report is sent to the senior referee. 
They are then typed, duplicated, and mailed within 
1 full working day. In cases where the transcript of 
the hearing is required for a further appeal, the job 
is completed in 1 full working day after the request 
for appeal is filed. 

This phase of our operation has been most success- 
ful although it had some unique problems. It has 
permitted us to accomplish a job that looked almost 
impossible. We estimate our first full year savings to 
be $250,000 and it has now been accepted by referees, 
claimants, and the employers. 

All of our changed procedure would have had little 
effect if our system of duplicating and mailing of 
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Master control cards are posted and key punched for reports, 
statistical data, and reference. 


decisions had not been altered. We had been taking 
the typed decision to another section where it was 
retyped on a stencil, proofread, sent to the Bureau 
print shop for duplication, then back for folding and 
insertion in envelopes which had to be typed. 

Three basic changes were made _to this procedure. 
We purchased a multilith machine with which we 
made preprinted master copies of information which 
was repeated. The decisions are typed directly on 
these master copies. The referee signs these masters 
and they are ready for duplication. The master copy 
is made up so that the claimant’s name and address 
appear on the left side and the employer’s on the right 
side. A folding machine was purchased and left and 
right window envelopes procured. All addressing of 
envelopes was eliminated and the folding was auto- 
matic from the multilith sheet. 

One last addition was a photographic machine 
which has speeded up our court transcripts tremen- 
dously and has made duplication of documents a 
simple affair. For example, on all interstate cases we 
will now duplicate all pertinent documents and send 
them to the agent State rather than send a letter 
with suggested interrogatories. 

Speaking of interstate appeals, all requests for 
hearing received by us from other States are now 
handled the same as intrastate appeals. They are 
assigned the same day as received and will be heard 
in the minimum of 7 days required by law and at 
a maximum of 4 weeks if they are in a remote area. 

Have the new procedures been successful? That is 
difficult to assess since we are still in a maximum load 
condition. As we taper off, we feel that the various 
changes are flexible enough for a reduced production 
load as well as an increased one. Naturally, we had 
to increase our staff with a 200-percent increase in 
load. However, our caseload per referee and clerical 
employee has increased 155 percent and 92 percent, 
respectively. The general morale of the employees 
is much better in that they are proud of their work, 
and compliments rather than complaints are coming 
in from the public. The relationship between our 
staff and that of local office managers has improved. 
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Check payment operation in the Trenton, N. J., local office. 
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When the Claimsloads Soar 


By JOSEPH A. JORDAN 


Superintendent 


New Jersey State Employment Service 


Wer do you do when you are spaced, staffed, and 
equipped to handle a monthly claimsload which 
will result in the issuance of 250,000 checks and 
suddenly find that you are required to issue 560,000 
checks per month? If you are operating in New 
Jersey, where checks are written and issued in the 
local offices, you have the problem of expanding the 
facilities in 36 prime locations and at 11 itinerant 
points. 

The problems of local office claims operations in an 
expanding load situation pyramid in a State which 
has decentralized its claims functions. We were faced 
not only with the problem of taking an increased 
number of initial claims for unemployment benefits 
but at each step in the claims process thereafter of 
providing space, personnel, and equipment necessary 
to meet an unprecedented volume. More facilities 
and personnel were needed for the benefits rights inter- 
view, for processing continued claims for benefits, for 
holding nonmonetary determination interviews, for 
conducting periodic reinterviews, and for issuing 
checks to claimants. 

Our first problem was traffic control. An un- 
precedented and unexpected influx of people into an 
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office immediately creates difficulty. To alleviate this 
problem, we set up 14 one-half hour reporting periods 
instead of 10 in those offices where it was necessary. 
This allowed us maximum use of our space, counter, 
and checkwriting machine facilities. This had the 
effect, insofar as claimant appearances are concerned, 
of adding 40 percent to our claimant handling ability, 
spacewise and counterwise. 

‘Such constant service to the public during normal 
operating hours creates its own problems. The basic 
elements of traffic control are, of course, strict ad- 
herence to scheduling on the part of the reporting 
public and strict observance to our obligation to 
process the public at the time when they are scheduled 
to report. If it is impossible to accommodate the 
number of claimants reporting on a 14-period basis 
because of counters, space, or personnel available, it 
may be necessary to do one of the following things: 

1. Open a temporary subsidiary office, 

2. Go to 16, 18, or 20 half-hour periods, 

3. Institute biweekly reporting, or 

4. Consider processing a portion of the normal 
claimsload by mail. 
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Fortunately, New Jersey did not have to use the last 
two methods. 

Coincident with traffic control, 
quality control becomes important. 
of the workload increases and as untrained and inex- 
perienced personnel are added, the danger of lowered 


the problem of 
As the pressure 


quality increases. It is essential that internal auditing 
procedures be established which will catch the more 
important errors and indicate to local management 
those areas in which attention and training are re- 
quired. Examples of such internal audits are: analyses 
for completeness and legibility of 10 percent of all 
initial claims taken; a spot check by a constant device 
such as the last digit of a social security number of 
continued claims processed; a partial review of non- 
monetary determinations; and an inspection of checks 
issued. 

Constant alertness by local office management to 
adherence to procedures is necessary. In a large 
office during a high volume of business, a unit could be 
established whose sole job was to control quality and 
advise management of training and supervisory needs. 
This unit would probably pay its way not only in the 
detection and prevention of error but in improved 
public relations. 

Before effective traffic and quality control can be 
established, attention must be paid to supervision. 
Too often in local offices, especially those of medium 
size, all authority and all responsibility for an opera- 
tion is vested in one person. When volume suddenly 
increases, it becomes impossible for that one person to 
do the job. 

Consequently, a good supervisory line is necessary. 
We believe that the delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility on a functional basis is a necessity. If the 
supervisory line is strong and manned by responsible 
subsupervisors, the office will operate well, even in the 
face of crowding and the hiring of untrained people. 

In addition to proper local office organization and 
the assignment of functional responsibility, employee 
inspiration and motivation is a most necessary ingredi- 
ent of good local office operation. Employee morale 
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A conference was called by the New 
Jersey State Employment Service 
to plan administrative action to 
handle the rising claimsload. 
Author Joseph A. Jordan is seated 
in the center. 


spells the difference between shoddy, slipshod work 
and a pleasant, alert, well-operated office. 

Staff desire to do the job well creates an electric 
quality which is communicated to the public as well as 
the staff, and furnishes the spark which makes for a 
good office. Fortunately, in New Jersey there were 
key people in each of‘our offices who had that spark to 
make it possible for us to meet our heavy load without 
curtailing essential services to the general public. 
Claims were taken, continued claims processed, and 
checks issued to eligible claimants on time. 

The principal difficulty in a flash load situation 
occurs in training claims examiners for handling 
nonmonetary determinations. The claims examining 
staff is generally comprised of the most experienced 
people. There is a tendency in a load situation to 
depend upon these people to supervise and operate 
high volume loads. If this occurs, it becomes neces- 
sary to schedule the claims examining cases and the 
result could be that those cases which appear less 
serious get lost. 

In a large office, it may be possible to funnel less- 
complicated cases to more experienced claims clerks 
who can be assigned to this work when the temporary 
personnel, hired for the volume situation, have 
achieved some degree of experience. In addition, it 
might be profitable to make an office-by-office survey 
of all claims examiners who are performing line super- 
visory duties to ascertain if these duties could be as- 
signed to less trained personnel. But whatever action 
is taken, the nonmonetary determination function 
cannot be overlooked by calling upon experienced 
claims examiners for line supervisory duties. 

New Jersey is one of the small number of States 
which issues its checks at the local office. Fortunately, 
the machines which we use to write checks and to total 
the amount issued were capable of expansion in terms 
of volume capacity. One operator—selecting, writ- 
ing, and issuing a check—could produce between 
500 and 600 checks per 10-period reporting day. We 
found that by assigning a selector to the operator and 
scheduling the machine operation for a 14-period day, 
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we were able to double the volume one machine could 
produce. 

The processing of vastly increased claims loads is 
bound to have an impact on other local office func- 
tions. Concurrent with layoffs, there is almost in- 
variably a decrease in orders. 

In an effort to counteract this situation, employer 
visiting and job development activities were stepped 
up. Since claims staffs were expanded by the addi- 
tion of new personnel, the utilization of basic em- 
ployment service staff to assist in the handling of 
claimsloads was held to a minimum. Employer visits 
were increased by 33 percent over the previous fiscal 
year and telephone contacting and direct mail pro- 
grams received added attention. Public relations ac- 
tivities were accentuated. Job development for spe- 
cific types of applicants in professional and engineering 
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classifications was carried on in the hard-hit northern 
section of the State. 

Increased emphasis was given to inter- and intra- 
area, as well as interstate, clearance. A sizable num- 
ber of professional applicants were placed with a 
West Coast establishment when local job opportuni- 
ties did not develop. Considerable numbers of other 
clearance placements were made in parts of the 
country which were not as hard hit as we were. 

Although our volume of placements dropped 
slightly, we feel that employment security activity in 
New Jersey has been a strong influence in alleviating 
the effects of the recession on the State’s economy. 

We believe this recent experience has demonstrated 
that our procedures are flexible enough to meet 
problems of expanding claimsloads and decreasing 
job opportunities resulting from temporary periods of 
widespread unemployment. 


Productive Placement Service 


N NORMAL times, the California Department of 

Employment registers about as many applicants 
for jobs as any other State—and considerably more 
than most States. But in the year ending June 30, 
1958, things were different. Month after month we 
took from 10,000 to 30,000 more applications than any 
other State, and finished the year with 320,000 more 
new applications than we ourselves had taken in the 
preceding year! Such an increase, of course, had a 
tremendous impact on stafling plans, training budgets, 
and space requirements of the agency. The problem 
was to absorb the increased workload without compromis- 
ing the quality of the service. 

California’s unemployment insurance law requires 
claimants to register for work with the public employ- 
ment agency. This registration gives the agency a 
chance to assist claimants in finding new work. How- 
ever, there are claimants for whom only relatively 
limited placement service can be provided. One 
example is that of union members who are dispatched 
to their work by the union. Another example is that 
of claimants on temporary layoff or involved in trade 
disputes who intend to return to their former em- 
ployers as soon as possible. By far the largest such 
group of persons in California for whom only limited 
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By FUSON E. FUSON 
Staff Supervisor, Placement Process 
California Department of Employment 


service can be provided is that of seasonal workers 
who have no marketable skills in the off season. 

In addition to the groups named can be added (a) 
those occupations for which detailed qualification 
information is not necessary to placement and (d) 
occupations for which the local office does not get job 
openings. 

In some States, claimants register for work by signing 
astatement onaclaims form. In California, however, 
the law states that the only effective registration for 
work is the filing of the authorized ‘‘Application for 
Work” with the Employment Service. 

Several years ago the California agency devised a 
*limited” application for work for persons for whom 
the local office was unlikely to be able to provide full 
service. The standard application form was used but 
not all parts of the form are subject to the standards 
for minimum information. For instance, only the 
dominant employment is reviewed. This application 
is in all respects adequate for placement purposes 
under the circumstances, yet it requires much less time 
to process. 

California also takes “‘limited’’ applications for non- 
claimant applicants under the same conditions. 
Again, the “‘limited”’ form contains all the information 
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necessary to meet the placement need of the individual. 
We used the limited application to help meet the 
impact of the 1957-58 recession on these groups. 

For several years the California agency has operated 
under a staffing policy designed to prevent deteriora- 
tion of employment services during periods of high 
unemployment insurance claimsloads.' This policy 
includes the following features: 

1. As claimsloads increase, the California agency 
hires temporary staff through arrangements worked 
out with the State civil service system. Pools of quali- 
fied temporary workers are certified by the civil serv- 
ice system, and are immediately available on a 
planned basis in each community as the claimsload 
increases. This minimizes the necessity of pulling 
experienced Employment Service staff from ES 
operations to meet increased claimsloads. 

2. The California agency maintains a monthly 
budget control which shows for each local office the 
ES hours allocated to that local office at the beginning 
of the month and the hours used during the month. 
This control is maintained under the instruction that 
“Hours allocated for Employment Service direct activ- 
ities shall not be diverted to non-ES functions. If 
these hours cannot be productively used, they shall 
revert to the Area Manager for redistribution.” 

3. A very rigid monthly review is made at all ad- 
ministrative levels as to whether ES direct hours allo- 
cated were productively used. As an example, the 
following instructions are given to local office man- 
agers, field supervisors, and area managers: 

“‘Where the hours used for ES direct operations are 
more than 3 percent less than the hours budgeted, 
the field supervisor will furnish an explanation of the 
circumstances and a statement of the course of action 
being taken unless the under-use is 10 hours or less. 

“Where the hours used for ES direct operations 
exceed the hours earned by more than 3 percent, a 
statement of circumstances will be prepared and for- 
warded to the area manager by the field supervisor. 
Where the excess is more than 10 percent and the 
statement of circumstances warrants remedial action, 
the field supervisor shall forward a plan of corrective 
action to the area manager. When the excess 
amounts to 10 hours or less, the instructions in this 
paragraph are not mandatory.” 


To Buffer the ES Program 


The California agency has taken one additional 
step to buffer the ES operation against the impact of 
increased claimsloads. Effective January 8, 1958, in- 
creased new applications workloads over levels planned 
for the second half of fiscal 1958 were put on a ‘‘con- 
tingency” basis. Under this policy, the increased new 
applications workload was paid for from reserves 
built by operational savings rather than being ab- 
sorbed in other ES functions by decreasing unit times. 

In addition to taking limited applications where only 


_ 1} The California seasonal staffing program was described in detail 
in the May 1958 EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, page 9. 
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relatively limited placement service can be provided, 
local offices also were aleit to any opportunity to 
conserve staff or to avoid overloads in the lobbies. 
Some of the measures taken in this direction are 
described below. 


Some Specific Examples 


The Compton office, on learning in advance of a 
large layoff, sent several of its more experienced 
interviewers to the employer’s plant with a supply 
of packets, each containing the necessary “‘intake”’ 
employment service and claims forms. From a set of 
master orders in the office, the interviewers familiar- 
ized themselves with the employer’s jobs and with the 
titles under which these jobs are classified. 

The Fort Bragg office is a small four-man office in 
California’s lumbering region. Faced with a sizable 
layoff at a nearby plant, the office arranged for the 
employer’s personnel office to distribute packets of 
forms. Each packet was premarked with an appoint- 
ment time for an interview in the local office. The 
employer’s staff was briefed on how the forms should 
be filled out and assisted those applicants who needed 
help. Thus reception time was.eliminated and the 
appointments were scheduled to avoid overloading 
the local office. , 

The Eureka office serves a large number of timber 
workers. Rain in the woods means applicants in the 
office the next day. There is little opportunity to 
regulate the influx of applicants. On heavy reception 
days, new applicants in the lobby are directed to a 
group-monitoring room where one interviewer can 
assist several at one time in completing the necessary 
forms. Ordinarily there is little work for these men 
in the off season, hence applications for this group 
are usually “limited.” 

In Whittier, where office space is severely limited, 
the manager accommodated a larger staff by exchang- 
ing 60-inch desks for 40-inch desks. Applicants who 
could not be served during regular hours were given 
appointments for evenings and Saturdays. In this 
office and in several others, special windows were 
designated for applicants laid off by large employers. 
The windows were staffed by interviewers who were 
familiar with jobs in the employers’ plants and there- 
fore able to cut down unit time without decreasing 
quality. 

On learning of a proposed mass layoff, the Van Nuys 
local office asked employers and unions to advise ap- 
plicants to come into the office at hours when claims- 
loads are low and more counter space is available. 
New interviewers were trained at night. Experienced 
interviewers reviewed the applications taken by new 
employees to insure that adequate information was 
being entered on the forms. 

Several offices, including Long Beach and Santa 
Ana, moved the interviews for skilled and professional 
applicants from desks to counters during emergency 
periods. Management watched for signs that the 
counter interview might reduce the quality of these 
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applications or that professional applicants might 
object. Experienced interviewers were used on the 
windows and the applicants recognized the unusual 
circumstances. 

Long Beach also compiled a list of the new occupa- 
tions created by new techniques in the aircraft and 
electronics industries and briefed all counter inter- 
viewers on how to classify the unusual skills. 

In Oakland, there were several large-scale layoffs 
in heavy industry. The office held preliminary meet- 
ings with management and labor. The unions agreed 
to distribute forms and instructed members to report 
to the local office on a prearranged schedule. The 
union then stationed a representative in the office to 
prescreen the forms for completeness. Special win- 
dows were staffed by interviewers familiar with the 
jobs involved and with the circumstances of the layoff. 
A conversion table was prepared showing our own 
titles for the employers’ jobs and any variables found 
in the plant jobs which the interviewer should keep in 
mind. 

Toward the end of this period, the agency also ex- 
perimented with an insert to the application form. 
On the standard form there is minimum space for 
the applicant to describe what he did in his job. Be- 
cause we get limited information to start with, our 
interviewing job takes time. Frequently the appli- 
cant uses all the space so that additional information 
picked up in the interview must be entered somewhere 
else on the form. Our insert provided space for 
complete job descriptions and contemplated that the 
interviewer could transfer meaningful information in 
abbreviated descriptions to the regular form. So far, 
it appears we are getting better information with this 
insert, and it helps an inexperienced interviewer get 
the job content in focus. 

Unfortunately, the time we save in interviewing is 
lost in transferring the information we need to our 
regular form. Now we plan to expand the regular 
form to permit the applicant to give us full descrip- 
tions which will not have to be transferred. 


California’s Techniques 


Five basic techniques, while not new, have been 
applied with considerable success by California local 
offices. 

1. Every effort was made to use the ‘“‘limited’’ 
application whenever it would provide the informa- 
tion necessary for a productive placement service. 

2. Whenever it was possible to do so, the offices 
took applications for similar jobs in groups instead of 
individually. 

3. Every opportunity was taken to spread work- 
loads evenly so that each applicant could be given 
full attention. 

4. Specialized job information was assembled and 
made available where it would help interviewers do a 
better job. 

5. Close supervision was provided wherever there 
was indication essential steps might be overlooked 
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because of pressure and/or the need to use inexperi- 
enced interviewers. 

With these measures we feel the California agency 
met an extremely heavy and rapidly rising produc- 
tion schedule successfully without significantly re- 
ducing the quality of its service to the public. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


spouse or child. Under the new law, parent survivors 
of covered workers are entitled to benefits if they were 
dependent on the worker for support, even though a 
surviving spouse or child also gets payments. 

About 35,000 disabled workers age 50 to 65 who 
failed to qualify because they did not meet previous 
work requirements are now eligible for benefits under 
the 1958 law. In addition, about 15,000 more 
disabled workers under 50 may have their earnings 
records frozen to protect their rights to future benefits. 
The old law specified that the claimant must have 
engaged in work covered by social security (1) during 
5 out of the last 10 years before the onset of disability 
and (2) at least 18 months out of that 5-year period 
must have been during the 3-year period immediately 
preceding the date of disability. The new law drops 
this second requirement. 

About 50,000 children who were disabled before 
they reached age 18 and have remained so since may 
now receive benefits based on the social security 
record of a retired, disabled, or deceased parent, 
without having to prove that at least half of their 
support came from this parent. 

About 30,000 workers age 50 or over with long- 
standing disabilities may benefit immediately from 
the new law which extends from June 30, 1958, to 
June 30, 1961, the period in which they may apply 
to have their social security records frozen as of the 
time they became disabled. Another 10,000 persons 
under age 50 may now apply to have their earnings 
records frozen for the purpose of protecting insurance 
benefits. 


New Group of Veterans 
Eligible for Gl Training 


GI Bit training opportunities have been extended 
by a new law to World War II and Korean War 
veterans whose military discharges have been changed 
from ‘‘dishonorable,” “undesirable” and the like to 
*“‘honorable.”’ 

The law gives World War II veterans whose 
discharges have been changed 4 years to start training 
under the World War II GI Bill. Korea veterans 
will have 3 years to begin training under the Korean 
GI Bill. One of the basic requirements of both GI 
Bills is a discharge under conditions other than 
dishonorable. 

In some instances, the branches of service have 
reviewed less-than-honorable discharges and have 
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changed them to honorable, whenever the facts 
warranted the change. But very often these new 
honorable discharges came too late for veterans to 
make use of GI training opportunities, since their 
deadlines for starting training had passed. The 
new law gives them a renewed opportunity to take 
GI training, should they want it. 


Veterans may apply for GI training at any Veter- 
ans Administration office. Along with their applica- 
tions, they should include a photostat or certified 
true copy of their new honorable discharge certificate. 


Achievements of the Nation’s Veterans 


As THE Nation prepared to observe Veterans Day 
on November 11, Sumner G. Whittier, Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, reviewed the achievements of 
America’s 22,700,000 living veterans. 

He found an outstanding record of adjustment to 
civilian life, made possible to a great degree by 
veterans’ benefits such as GI training and GI loans. 
He found disabled veterans, through VA programs of 
hospitalization and rehabilitation, making their own 
way in the world on the same terms as the able bodied. 
He found veterans leaving their mark in almost every 
walk of life—the professions, the skilled trades, 
business, industry, farming, government. 

More than 10 million veterans have prepared for 
new careers with the help of the educational benefits 
of the World War II and Korean GI Bills. Among 
them are 500,000 engineers, 250,000 schoolteachers, 
170,000 doctors, dentists, and nurses, and 115,000 
scientists—fields in which manpower shortages would 
be much more severe than they are today, had it not 
been for these trained veterans. 

GI-trained veterans have helped raise the entire 
educational level of the United States, according to 
a Census Bureau report which indicates that the aver- 
age head of household today has 10.4 years of schooling 
compared with only 9 years in 1950. The Census 
Bureau attributed the rise largely to the educational 
benefits of the two GI Bills. 


Many of America’s disabled veterans have fought 
their way back to productive, independent lives with 
notable success. They have been helped along the 
way by VA benefits such as hospital and medical care, 
vocational rehabilitation training, compensation and 
pension payments, and grants for automobiles and 
specially designed “‘wheelchair homes.”’ 

Some 650,000 disabled veterans received vocational 
rehabilitation training. According to a VA study, 95 
percent of the rehabilitated veterans are employed; 
nearly all are using skills acquired during training, and 
99 percent like the kind of work they are doing. 

Among these rehabilitated veterans is one, para- 
lyzed from the waist down, who designs computers 
for guided missiles; another, without hands, is a 
practicing architect; a blinded veteran holds a top 
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position in the U. S. Department of State; and a 
veteran, with both arms and both legs amputated, is 
a successful attorney. 


* * + 


After reaching an all-time high in March 1958, the 
number of veterans in civilian life dropped in each of 
the following 6 months—to 22,723,000 at the end of 
September, according to the Veterans Administra- 
tion. This is the first consistent downward trend 
since World War II. Up until March, the number of 
ex-servicemen reentering civilian life exceeded the 
number of veterans who returned to active duty or 
died. Barring another conflict or an increase in the 
discharge rate of Korea veterans, the downtrend is 
expected to continue. 


Training Offered in Service to Blind 


THERE is a growing need for professional workers 
in service to the blind. Expanded and improved 
programs require increased numbers of social workers, 
counselors, therapists, teachers, psychologists, voca- 
tional trainers, nurses, and other trained workers. 
Yet, some well-prepared professionals hesitate to 
enter the field owing to lack of knowledge of and 
experience with blind persons. 

In an effort to encourage personnel already pre- 
pared by their own studies to enter service to blind 
persons, the Industrial Home for the Blind, in cooper- 
ation with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, is 
offering a 20-week training program designed to help 
trained persons to learn to apply their skills to service 
to the blind. Under this program, members of 
various professions are provided with field and didactic 
experiences, emphasizing the needs of blind persons 
and how these needs may be met by the various 
professions. 

Each student spends full time in the program and 
receives a traineeship grant. Among the experiences 
provided is supervised field work conducted under 
individualized leadership by a member of the student’s 
own field of interest. In addition, students take 
graduate-level courses provided under the sponsorship 
of a recognized local college. ‘These basic experiences 
are supplemented by field visits, lectures on eye condi- 
tions, instruction in communications methods and 
skills of daily living, and case conferences. ‘The 
program is tuition free. 


All the facilities of the Industrial Home for the 
Blind are made available to students, including the 
Long Island Rehabilitation Center for Blind Persons, 
two special workshops, group and recreation program, 
low vision clinic, psychological laboratories, social 
work programs, nursery school, a specialized rehabili- 
tation library, and a comprehensive community 
education program. Further details may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Herbert Rusalem, Director of Pro- 
fessional Training, Industrial Home for the Blind, 57 
Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 1, New York. 
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Extended Benefits in Illinois 


By MISCHA RUBIN* 
Rules and Regulations Section 
Illinois Division of Unemployment Compensation 


(¥ JUNE 16, 1958, the Illinois General Assembly, 
convened in special session by the Governor, 
began deliberations upon his recommendation for 
amendment of the Unemployment Compensation Act 
to provide a temporary extension of benefit duration 
for the growing multitude of unemployed workers 
who had exhausted their regular benefits. On June 
20, the General Assembly completed its work and on 
the same day, upon the Governor’s approval, a new 
section was added to the act. Its provisions became 
fully operative on July 1. 

A month earlier, the Division of Unemployment 
Compensation had completed a memorandum entitled 
“Problems Concerning the Extension of Benefit Pay- 
ments to Persons Who Have Exhausted Their Rights 
Under the Illinois Unemployment Compensation 
Act.” The memorandum made no recommendations, 
but confined itself to a presentation of the facts, and of 
alternative courses of action which might be taken in 
the event of a decision that extension of benefit dura- 
tion was necessary. 

The facts were these. 

H. R. 12065, the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958, passed by the United States 
House of Representatives, had already been approved 
by the Committee on Finance, and was pending in the 
Senate. It proposed to offer Federal advances to the 
States to finance extended benefits for exhaustees. 
The advances were to be restored, in behalf of any 
State which accepted the offer, by an increase begin- 
ning with 1963, in the Federal unemployment tax 
payable by employers within its borders. The im- 
mediate question posed by H. R. 12065 was whether, 
when it became law, Illinois should accept the offer. 
The more basic question was whether extension of 
benefit duration was necessary in Illinois. 

Within the State, declines in nonfarm employment, 
which had begun in October 1957, had continued 
through the first 4 months of 1958. In April of this 
year, 234,500 fewer wage and salary workers were em- 
ployed than in September 1957, when nonfarm em- 
ployment totaled 3,530,400. This loss of employment 
was considerably greater than it had been over similar 
periods during the two preceding postwar recessions. 
The greatest employment decline was in manufactur- 





ing, where there were 163,900 fewer jobs in April 1958 
than in the corresponding month a year earlier. 

This severe employment drop was reflected in the 
volume of unemployment compensation claims. The 
total number of claimants (excluding those applying 
under UCV and UCFE) rose from about 60,000 a 
week in October 1957 to 219,560 in the week ended 
February 22, 1958. Following that week, the number 
fluctuated between 195,000 and 200,000 through the 
first half of May. 


Threefold Increase in Claims 


Exhaustions during the last quarter of 1957 were 
not too much greater than in prior months—3,380 in 
October, 3,068 in November, and 4,035 in December. 
In January 1958, however, the number of exhaustees 
jumped to 6,761. This number increased each month 
and in April it was 12,992, well over twice the total of 
6,168 exhaustions in April 1957. May 1958 ex- 
haustions exceeded 15,000. 

If, on the basis of these facts (the memorandum 

went on), it was decided that Illinois should take 
action to provide for a temporary period of additional 
benefits for exhaustees, two alternative courses of 
action merited consideration. One was to accept the 
offer proposed by H. R. 12065. The second was for 
Illinois to adopt its own program, by convening a 
special session of the General Assembly to amend the 
substantive provisions of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act. The memorandum presented a listing of 
a half dozen arguments in favor of each alternative. 
. The decision to take action and to do so by way of 
the second alternative was, of course, made by the 
Governor. In his message of June 16, 1958, to the 
special session of the General Assembly, he said: 

* * * Tt is desirable to extend the benefits of our unemploy- 
ment compensation plan for some weeks in the cases of those 
who have exhausted the benefits to which they are entitled 
* * * Our unemployment compensation trust fund * * * is 


perfectly adequate to meet the proposed new requirements 
without undue drain or strain * * * 


It is entirely fitting and proper that we do take action, and 
immediate action. I consider it imperative, also, that Illinois, 
with its healthful financial situation and its general attitude 
of interest in its own problems and responsibilities, take this 
action on its own, without outside help * * *, 


‘ 


*Mr. Rubin is also Secretary to the Illinois Board of Unemployment Compensation and Free Employment Office Advisors. 
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If we are to maintain a solid economy in the State, it is 
prudent that we continue, in the cases of those who approach 
hardship, these payments of money—grocery, rent, and clothing 
moncy, if you please—for an extended period of time until the 
rehiring catches up. 


That is why we have convened this session. I propose that 
the extended payment qualifying period be retroactive to 
December 1 of last year, and I recommend that this new pay- 
ment program be made to expire next March 31, at which 
time you will be in regular session here and on hand to judge 
with me the conditions at that time. 

In an address on October 6, 1958, at the annual 
meeting of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies, the Governor observed that the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensation Act of 
1958 “invited acceptance of Federal funds by the 
States to defray the cost of the extended benefits, as an 
alternative to direct State action to cope with the 
problem; this outlay of funds is to be recouped bv 
the Federal Government in future years by an in- 
crease in Federal taxes payable by employers, if not 
repaid. 

“Tt have already indicated that the Illinois fund 
reserved for the payment of benefits is in a healthy 
position. It appeared to me to be well able to bear 
the additional cost of the extended benefits * * *., 
I concluded that the State of Illinois was well capable 
of undertaking, without outside help, the alleviation 
of the hardships of those of its citizens who had ex- 
hausted their benefits and remained unemployed.” 

Under the Illinois program, extended benefits be- 
came payable for any week beginning on or after July 
1, 1958, to any individual who, with respect to such 
week, was an “exhaustee.” Such benefits will remain 
payable through the week beginning March 31, 1959, 
when the program will automatically end. 

An “‘exhaustee”’ is defined by the statute as an indi- 
vidual (1) who exhausted his regular benefits after 
November 30, 1957; or (2) whose most recent benefit 
year terminated after November 30, 1957, before he 
exhausted all his regular benefits, and who does not 
have sufficient base period wages to begin a new 
benefit year; or (3) whose first week of disqualification 
under section 607 of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act ended after November 30, 1957, and the dis- 
qualification has not terminated. (Under the provi- 
sions of section 607, an individual who has been 
allowed his full weekly benefit amount for each of 26 
weeks is ineligible for further benefits if he has not had, 
since the first of those weeks, at least 3 weeks during 
each of which he was not unemployed; his ineligibility 
continues until he has had earnings in bona fide work 
equal to a specified multiple of his weekly benefit 
amount. ) 

To receive extended benefits for a week, an ‘‘ex- 
haustee’’ must, of course, meet all the basic benefit 
eligibility requirements of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, and not be subject to any disqualifica- 
tion, other than those by reason of which he is an 
“exhaustee.” However, he is ineligible for such 
benefits if, with respect to the week, he is eligible for 
benefits under any other State or Federal unemploy- 
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ment compensation law, except that his eligibility for 
extended benefits under such other law, if he does not 
claim or receive such benefits, is not a bar to eligibility 
for Illinois extended benefits. 

An ‘“exhaustee’s’” weekly benefit amount is the 
same as his most recent regular weekly benefit amount, 
and his maximum entitlement under the new program 
equals one-half of his maximum entitlement during 
his latest benefit year which began prior to the first 
week for which he is eligible to receive extended 
benefits. 


Extended Program Operates Smoothly 


In the 3 full months after payment of extended 
benefits began in Illinois, it was found that relatively 
few corrections were necessary in the policies, operating 
instructions, and forms which were developed during 
the 11 days which intervened between the enactment 
of the legislation and its effective date, and during the 
week which followed. 

Because Illinois is also a limited participating State 
in the TUC program (with respect to UCV ex- 
haustees), it was necessary to devise two separate and 
parallel series of instructions, forms, and controls, 
including separate basic local office records. Controls 
established to insure,the processing of claims under the 
correct program, to prevent confusion in program 
reporting, and to facilitate the efficient transfer of 
claims from one program to another, appear to have 
achieved their purposes. 

Analysis of program statistics for the first 2 months 
of the new program has permitted a number of tenta- 
tive conclusions pertaining to the personal and occupa- 
tional characteristics of its potential and actual 
beneficiaries. It is obvious that these characteristics 
change with economic conditions. The beneficiaries 
under the regular program during the first half of 1958 
were generally younger than a year earlier. There 
was a greater proportion of men and a substantially 
higher representation from manufacturing industries. 

These beneficiaries under the regular program were, 
of course, the source of the potential beneficiaries 
under the new program. As was to be expected, 3 
out of every 5 beneficiaries who exhausted their 
regular benefit rights between December 1, 1957, and 
the end of August 1958 were men. A slightly larger 
proportion (just over 63 percent) of the recipients 
of extended benefits during the first 2 months of the 
new program were men. On the other hand, the 
proportion of men among the exhaustees in July who 
had not claimed extended benefits by the end of 
August was noticeably higher; 66 percent of this group 
were men, reflecting the beginning of rehiring in 
manufacturing industries. 

With respect to age, there were no significant 
differences between those who exhausted their benefit 
rights between December 1957 and August 1958, and 
July and August beneficiaries under both the regular 
and the new programs. July exhaustees who had not 
claimed extended benefits by the end of August, how- 
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ever, were significantly older; their average age in the 
upper quartile was almost 3 years higher, and the age 
difference in the median was almost as great. ‘There 
is reason for concluding that these differences repre- 
sent recalls to work, in July and August, on the basis of 
seniority. 

Analysis of the distribution of exhaustees and 
beneficiaries by industry indicates that more than 3 
out of 5 December-through-August exhaustees came 
from manufacturing industries. The proportion was 
somewhat higher for July and August beneficiaries 
under both the regular and new programs. It is 
significant that there appear to be no substantial 
differences between July and August beneficiaries 
under the regular program and those under the new 


program, in the industries in which they had worked. 

Excluding UCFE exhaustees, 121,486 beneficiaries 
exhausted their regular benefit rights under the 
Illinois Unemployment Compensation Act between 
December 1, 1957, and September 30, 1958. During 
the first 3 months of the new program (July 1 to 
September 30, 1958), 89,287 persons applied for 
extended benefits. Of these, 68,201 became bene- 
ficiaries during the 3 months, receiving a total of 
$14,427,958 in benefits. When it is noted that this 
sum is nearly one-third of the $44,907,778 in regular 
benefits paid during the same 3-month period, it 
becomes clear that the new program of extended 
benefits is filling a real need and is functioning 
effectively in combating long-duration unemployment. 


Fund Solvency in the Recession 


By MRS. CECELIA P. GALEY, Chairman 
and SILAS GAISER, Chief, Systems and Procedures 
Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


Pion ake financing of unemployment com- 
pensation in a recession is premised upon the as- 
sumption that there has been sufficient tax income in 
good years to build reserves to cushion any heavy 
impact in benefit cost resulting from such a recession. 
It has been said by some that the financing program for 
unemployment insurance is not generally designed for 
severe and extended periods of unemployment, but 
that its purpose is to level out the valleys of mild 
economic decline and prevent economic distress over 
the shorter period. One writer,’ in commenting on 
this viewpoint some years ago, stated ‘‘unemploy- 
ment insurance systems abroad have tended to promise 
larger benefits than the funds could provide during 
long periods of depression and [have], therefore, 
* * * become insolvent.” 

Oregon is one of the States which was severely 
affected by the recent decline in the economy. It 
seems appropriate as the present recession nears its 
end to evaluate the impact of the heavier claimload 
of the 1957-58 and previous recessions on the sol- 
vency of the Oregon fund and on tax planning. It 
is also important to examine how well prepared the 
State was to meet this most recent test of the financial 
strength of its unemployment insurance program. 

Oregon, along with other States, experienced spec- 
tacular industrial expansion in the World War II 
years. Unprecedented payrolls in shipbuilding and 
the lumber industry, as well as in construction, caused 


1 Bryce M, Stewart, ‘Planning and Administration of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation in the United States.” 
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an abnormal growth in the trust fund. Part of this 
rise could be attributed to the fact that many of the 
employers were new and, consequently, paid contri- 
butions at the rate of 2.7 percent. 

Average insured employment rose to over 300,000 
with practically no payout for benefits. Even after 
paying benefits on the greater claimload caused by 
economic reconversion in 1946, reserves had reached 
over $85 million by 1948. In fact, it appeared that 
for a State of this size, solvency of the fund need be 
given little concern. The most frequent query was 
why tax moneys should be allowed to accumulate 
when they might well be retained by industry for 
expansion and development purposes. 

In terms of insurance measurement, the reserve 
represented more than 10 percent of the tax base, 
taxable payrolls. The withdrawals, even in a year 
like 1946-47, had reached only about $17 million 
in benefits paid. Assuming that no further income 
had been received in contributions, this would have 
left enough in the trust fund to carry on for another 
5 years at the same rate of payments. 


Following WW II, the Oregon Legislature became 
specifically concerned over the large reserve of un- 
productive tax moneys lying idle in the trust fund. 
It became the unofficial goal to lower these reserves 
to about $50 million. This could be reached by 
applying a two-edged device: lowering tax rates, in- 
cluding extensive noncharging of benefits, and in- 
creasing benefits. But few concerned themselves with 
the actuarial soundness of such financial planning. 
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Some reasonable downward adjustment of reserves 
to average benefit payments might have been accom- 
plished under the above program of shrinking the 
trust fund even after the 1949 and 1950 years of heavy 
drain, when almost $40 million was spent. The 
benefit formula was liberalized in the legislative ses- 
sions of 1947, 1949, and 1951, but each change was 
small when measured in relation to the increase in 
the average weekly wage. ‘The tax rates, however, 
were not adjusted to the added costs of benefits. It 
appeared on the face that tax rates could go down 
and benefits up while any deficit would be made up 
from the liquidation of existing reserves down to $50 
million. 

Unfortunately, in this era of legislative bargaining 
between labor and management, actuarial conse- 
quences were ignored. ‘Tax rates continued to remain 
lower than.cost rates in every year from 1949 on, ex- 
cept for 1951. In fact, average tax rates were reduced 
in 1949 and 1951. In 9 out of the last 10 years, to the 
end of fiscal year 1958, costs exceeded income to such 
an extent that the fund was not only down to $50 
million, the tentative goal, but had dropped—without 
even a brief period of recovery—to a low of $22% 
million! Luckily, a statutory provision had remained 
in the law that when the fund reached less than 3 
percent of the average taxable payroll for the previous 
5-year period, the provisions for reduced taxes under 
experience rating would be waived while the fund 
remained below the 3 percent “floor,” which in 
Oregon’s case was $31.5 million. 

The 1951 legislative session was the beginning of a 
critical period. The trust fund then stood at about 
$75 million, or over 8 percent of average taxable pay- 
rolls. The yield in 1950 had still been up to 1.9 per- 
cent. However, an actuarial study, then available, 
warned that for the business cycle of 8 years ahead— 
under moderate assumptions—the cost rate would be 
about 1.75 percent. The potential liability was 
increasing with a higher paid insured labor force. 
All indications were that $50 million in reserves would 
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Mrs. Galey and Mr. Gaiser discuss 
the status of the Oregon trust fund. 


be too low, because the cost rate in 1949 had been 2.5 
percent and 2.4 percent in 1950. 


The close of the 1951 session, however, saw some 
further decrease in tax rates and a mild increase in 
benefits. By 1954, the cost rate had again risen, this 
time to 2.6 percent, while the yield dropped to 1.3 
percent. After 1951, the deficit was paid each year 
from the reserve; this resulted in its steady and rapid 
depletion. 


In March 1958, it was certain that the 3 percent 
legal floor of the fund would be reached. By March 
31, the fund balance was $26,246,683, or 2.5 percent 
of taxable payrolls, which was dangerously low in view 
of the benefits it was estimated would be paid out. An 
effort was then made to borrow $14 million from Reed 
Act money to build up the fund to a safer level. 


There were some differences of opinion about the 
wisdom of the procedure of borrowing money to raise 
the balance in the trust fund, as it would prevent the 
flat 2.7 percent rate from going into effect and result 
in an eventual higher rate to provide for repayment 
of the loan. But, with the recession still keenly felt, 
unemployment high, and business generally slow, it 
was feared the sudden shock of higher tax rates from 
an average of about 1.4 percent to 2.7 percent would 
tend to aggravate the depressed conditions of the 
economy. By an attorney general’s opinion, however, 
a loan under the conditions of the Reed Act was held 
to be unauthorized under State law, and the money 
was returned to the Treasury. The 2.7 percent base 
rate became effective as of April 1, 1958. 


The State now operates its unemployment program 
at a 2.7 percent tax rate and will do so regularly_or 
intermittently until the fund rises above the floor or 
until legislation is passed to change the present 
financing plan. 

A recent report in a study on Oregon tax structure 
made by Dr. John F. Sly, Director, Princeton Surveys, 
Princeton University, in reference to unemployment 
compensation, says in part: 
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The effect of comparatively low contribution rates and high 
employment benefit ratios is apparent in the declining year-end 
balances of the unemployment trust fund. Table 20 indicates 
that in the 10-year period (December 31, 1948—December 31, 
1957) Oregon’s fund declined to a point where it was less than 
one-half of what it was at the beginning of the period. For the 
United States as a whole, all funds increased 14 percent over 
this period, and for the five far western States as a whole, the 
increase was 32 percent. While these overall increases were 
not consistent, they were positive; but the Oregon pattern was 
opposed to both the Far West and the United States as a whole, 
and was strongly negative. 


Table 20 reduces fund balances to a “per worker” basis by 
dividing the year-end balance by the average number of cov- 
ered employees during a calendar year. It will be noticed 
that on December 31, 1948, the balances per worker in Oregon, 
Washington, and California were almost identical—$281, $289, 
and $282, respectively. ‘The average for the Far West was $284; 
and the national average, substantially below the Far West, 
was $228. 


Over this period, the balance per worker in all funds in the 
United States remained relatively consistent. By 1956 it was 


$214—a slight decline. For the Far West as a whole, there 
was a decline from $284 to $270—a composite of slight declines 
in California and Nevada, substantial increases in Idaho and 
Washington, and a tremendous falling off in Oregon. The 
Oregon figures were $281 in 1948-and $158 in 1956. This latter 
condition foreshadowed the possible suspension of experience 
rating on April 1, 1958. 

This very sketchy review of some of the financial 
highlights over the last decade is given to show how 
important it should have been to use actuarial studies 
then available. Those responsible for amending un- 
employment compensation laws should have followed 
this guidance in the various legislative proposals. 

It is significant that in the decade under considera- 
tion, 1948-58, there was no period of “depression”’ 
as contrasted with the connotation of the milder term 
*“‘recession.”’ In the years 1949 and 1950, more than 
the usual seasonal impact of unemployment occurred. 
This happened again in 1953 and 1954. The most 
recent heavy withdrawals were in 1957 and 1958. 
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In none of these three periods, however, could it be 
said that the economic setback was too severe to be 
supported by a properly financed and stabilized un- 
employment compensation system. This conclusion 
is supported by the experience of many other States 
which had comparable high unemployment rates and 
payments from funds, and still maintained safe fund 
balances. 


Many Factors Contribute to Condition 


It seems clear that other factors, such as the failure 
to follow any actuarial practices and the decrease in 
tax rates in face of increases in benefit rates and 
amounts of benefit payments, are largely responsible 
for the recent critical condition of the fund. 

The purpose of this article is to draw certain gen- 
eralized conclusions which are apropos of the closing 
period of the 1957-58 recession and with it the end of 
the decade following WW _ II. These are the 
observations: 

1. Legislation effected without thorough actuarial 
analysis can only accidentally materialize according to 
previous conjecture. In the zeal for compromise 
which will at least partly please all parties, the final 
decision will likely be detrimental to sound financing. 

2. In a State with regularly recurring high seasonal 
unemployment in several concentrated industries, 
added to the intermittent periods of economic fluctua- 
tion downward and consequent unemployment up- 
ward, erosion of reserves occurs. To avoid such a 
dilemma, constant evaluation of cost rates in relation 
to tax base and income rate must be made. The tax 
schedule must be flexible enough to sense any ab- 
normal fluctuation in the fund so that modifications 
in income can be put into effect in a comparatively 
short time. Such modification should be possible 
more often than annually, especially if the State has 
made no provision for higher income during periods 
of upward economic trends or has placed top limits on 
the fund reserve in relation to taxable payrolls. 

3. Planning of the financial stability of an unem- 
ployment insurance system must be over a cycle of 
years, with frequent revision of plans based on recent 
experience. The ideal system would build up reserves 
during good years and lower them when business 
could benefit from tax relief during recession. Unem- 
ployment insurance is big business and, as such, more 
emphasis might well be placed on reserve fund 
management, such as is done by all private insurance 
companies. 

4. Any experience rating system must function to 
produce at least the average rate of cost of benefits of 
all industries over a period of years. With high cost 
rates concentrated in a limited number of industries 
(lumber and logging, food processing, construction), 
an effective experience rating plan should spread the 
cost over a broad tax base, even to those employers and 
industries with normally favorable employment ex- 
perience and consequent lower tax rates. 


5. A strong nonpartisan advisory council, well 
informed on fundamental principles of financing 
unemployment insurance and with a general under- 
standing of operations of the agency, is essential. The 
formulatiun of legislative programs for financing must 
be based on sound actuarial premises. Further, to 
assure authority and prestige for such program the 
advisory council should support its recommendations 
by guiding them over the various legislative hurdles. 

The practice of having such councils actively 
functioning only in short periods ahead of legislative 
sessions is not sufficient. These groups must have a 
continuing program of study and investigation. 





ADMINISTERING EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
(Continued from page 5) 


only now, however, beginning to become aware of 
underemployment as a serious problem. 


Underemployment a Serious Problem 


The problem of underemployment is especially 
severe in rural areas of marginal lands and uneconomic 
farm operations. “Unfortunately, it is in precisely 
these areas where employment opportunities are lack- 
ing and where our employment service facilities may 
be inadequate. Efforts to deal with underemploy- 
ment in rural areas will require the cooperation of 
employment service, farm placement, and _ labor 
market analysts. 

Any discussion of the work force in our rural areas 
would be incomplete without some consideration of 
the migratory farm workers. In this group we find 
the most seriously disadvantaged and neglected seg- 
ment of our population. Labor and social legislation, 
by and large, excludes these workers from protection. 
Yet these workers are vital to the harvesting of our 
crops. Farm employers and the economic life of 
many localities are dependent upon them. 

We, in employment security, have a major respon- 
sibility to assure—in our recruitment and placement 
efforts—that migratory farm workers are not ex- 
ploited. We must exercise increasing care to assure 
that they are offered prevailing wages, that decent 
housing is available, that transportation costs are not 
borne by them exclusively, that conditions of work 
will be reasonable. We have a responsibility to farm 
employers to keep them informed of the wages, trans- 
portation, housing, and other considerations which 
must be met if qualified seasonal farm workers are to 
be recruited in the numbers required at specified 
times and places. 

This discussion has dealt with a wide variety of ad- 
ministrative problems in employment security. Per- 
haps this is the best evidence that we are engaged in 
an alive and dynamic program. We never lack new 
challenges. Based on our experience, we can face the 
future with confidence. 
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A Backward Glance, Joseph S. Mayer, 
Utah 
Theme--The Employment Service in 
an Expanding Economy, 1953-58 


May 





June 








June 








June 








June 


Oct. 


FARM PLACEMENT 





Theme--A Decade of Service in Farm 

Placement 

Introduction, James P. Mitchell, Sec. 
of Labor 

The Challenge That Lies Ahead, 
Robert C. Goodwin, BES 

A Decade of Changes in Farm Out- 
put and Employment, William 
Mirengoff and Mordecai Baill, BES 

Ten Dynamic Years in Farm Place- 
ment, Don Larin, BES 

Developing a Strong Farm Program, 
Ralph Moss, Fla. 


Milton Youth Program Scores Touch- 
down, Max W. Shaffer and Roland 
Harbeson, Pa. 

Youth in Tobacco Valley, William G. 
Clark, Conn. 

Metropolitan Philadelphia's Day-Haul 
Program, Joseph P. McGlory, Pa. 

"Little Farmer, What Now?" Louis 
H. Erdelt and Stuart Keeline, lowa 

Job Development in a Rural Area, 
Hulan Wallace, Ky. 

Cooperative Interstate Recruitment 
Program, James H. Lumpkins and 
John L. Schaal, Colo. 

The Annual Worker Plan: Organized 
Migration Versus Aimless Wander- 
ing, Joseph C. Kasper, Wis. 





Mar. 


Mar. 





Mar. 





Mar. 





Mar. 








Mar. 





Mar. 


Mar. 





Mar. 





Mar: 








Mar. 





Mar. 
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Month 
FARM PLACEMENT (continued) 





Theme--A Decade of Service in Farm 
Placement (continued) 

The Sheep Need Shearing, Buddy 
Amiss, S. Dak. 

The Puerto Rican Migratory Pro- 
gram, Carlos Castano, P. R. 

Operation Kona Coffee, William 
Fung, Hawaii 

"How's the Housing ?"' Margot 
Wakeman Lenhart, Calif. 

Following Up Farm Placements, 
Charles F. Yaeger and Frank Gay, 
Md. 

Helping Hands Across the Border, 
Roy L. Haynes and Charles E. 
Johnson, Reg. VIII, Dallas 

The Fiesta Comes to Idaho, Don F. 
Larson, Idaho 

The ES Goes International, Russell 
Poole, Ohio Biers: cas 

Southern College Students Help in 
Minnesota Pea Harvest, Irving 
Anderson, Minn. 

Progress Under the Annual Worker 
Plan, James J. Malloy and Dave 
Cano, Ariz. 

Value of Photography in Farm Place- 
ment, W. D. Brackett, N.C. 

Dutch Farmhands Come to Vermont, 
Fred S. Stone, Vt. 


Mar. 





Mar. 





Mar. 





Mar. 








Mar. 





Mar. 





Mar. 





Mar. 


Apr. 








July 


July 





Nov. 





HANDICAPPED 





Paraplegics Can Make Their Own Way Feb. 


Epileptics Prove Good Workers Apr. 
Blind Troubleshooter for Intricate 

Machine May 
They Didn't Think He Could Do It July 


Theme--Frontiers of Service to the 

Handicapped 

A Modern Frontier, Clyde W. Gleason, 
BES 

Advances in Hiring the Handicapped 
Under the Federal Merit System, 
Eugene R. Chapin, USCSC 

Placing the Rehabilitated Mental 
Patient, Barrie L. Dyer, Utah 

Public Buildings and the Handicapped, 
Sumner G. Whittier, VA 

Progress Report on the "Selective 
Placement ‘Index" 

After the Demonstration Was Over! 
Janet I. Pinner, N. Y. 

Assessing Our Progress in Hiring 
the Handicapped, Earl Bunting, 
President's Committee on EPH 

Pictures Tell the Story (Hecht's 
window display in Arlington, Va.) 

Service to the Handicapped in Smaller 
Communities, Clara Bell K. Shands 
and Kathryn E. Lewis, S. C. 

A Look to the Future, A. D. Puth, 
NRA 

1958 poster 





Sept. 


Sept. 





Sept. 





Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 








Sept. 
Sept. 








Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
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Month Page 
HANDICAPPED (continued) 
Boxes 
No Arms--No Handicap Jan. 28 
An Unusual Occupation May 11 
Attorney General Urges Hire the 
Handicapped Sept. 7 
VA Hires Wheelchair Worker Sept. 12 
Rehabilitation of War-Blinded 
Veterans Sept. 16 
President's Committee Gives Public 
Personnel Award Sept. 17 
"Hiring the Ex-TB Patient" Sept. 21 
Defense Secretary Calls for Equal 
Opportunity for the Handicapped Sept. 26 
HISTORY 
Theme--ES Marks 25th Anniversary 
The Public Employment Service 
1933-58, A. W. Motley, BES June 21 
The Growing Role of Employment 
Security, Edwin E. Witte, Michigan 
State University June 24 
In Retrospect, Raymond S. Ward, 
BES retired June 27 
Through the Years With the ES, Abby 
L. Wilder, N. H. ey ae 
A Backward Glance, Joseph S. Mayer, 
Utah June 31 
Theme--The Employment Service in an 
Expanding Economy, 1953-58 Oct. 1 
HOSPITALS 
Serving Michigan Hospitals, Edward 
H. Jacobsen, Mich. Jan. 11 
HOTELS 
' ES Meets Hotel Industry Challenge 
Reno, A. D. Lucas and P. M. 
Crow, Nev. Jan. 5 
Las Vegas, Clark S. Hardy, Nev. Jan. 7 
JOB DEVELOPMENT 
Job Development for Graduates Needs 
Total Staff Cooperation, Chester A. 
Cawley, W. Va. Pps iillians 19 
Job Development in an Economic 
Downturn, Earl E. Mossman and 
Louis Ludwig, Ill. Aug. 19 
"Hire Now!" Attacks Unemployment, 
Phillip G. Miller, BES Nov. 22 
Peak Employment Week, Charles 
Saunders, Fla. Tea Nov. 24 
Job Development Pays Off, Bert 
Whalen, Mich. i nt Nov. 26 
Job Promotion for Older Workers, 
Harvey Holcomb, N. Mex. Nov. 31 








Month Page 
_LOCAL OFFICE OPERATIONS 





Validation of Local Office Reports, 
Albert F. Hartman, Pa. 
Local Office Use of an Area Skill 
Survey, Warren B. Robeson, Tenn. 
Nebraska VERs Talk About Their Jobs 
In a Large Office, John Brown, Nebr. 
In a Medium-Size Office, Walter H. 
Burns, Nebr. 

In a Small Office, Homer F. Poush, 
Nebr. 

Working With Veterans Organiza- 
tions, I. G. Gardiner, Nebr. 

















MANAGEMENT 





Theme--Management Acts to Meet the 

Challenge 

Public Information and Increasing 
Unemployment, Frank Gay, Md. 

Administrative Financing Under 
Changing Economic Conditions, 

A. J. Weems, Ala. 

UI Staffing to Meet Rapidly Rising 
Workloads, Carl G. Westine, Wash. 

Seasonal Employees: Solution to 
California's Staffing Problem, 
Edgar A. Collins, Galif. 

Efficiency in Employment Security 
Through Good Personnel Manage- 
ment, Curtis P. Harding, Utah 

Actively Seeking Work, R. F. Baxter, 
Ore.. 

Use of Master Task Statements, 
Ruby P. Jeffrey, Ariz. 

Extension of Coverage to Small Em- 
ployers, Alfred L. Green, N. Y. 

Local Office Use of an Area Skill 
Survey, Warren B. Robeson, Tenn. 





























MECHANIZATION 





Insurance Uses an Electronic Brain, 
Herbert Lee Starr, Wash. 





MEMORIALS 





Brock Memorial Room Opened 
NURSES 


Boston Establishes a Service for 
Nurses, Mildred P. Powers, Mass. 





OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 





New Occupational Tools Facilitate. 
Highway Building Program, Tom R. 
Herrington, Tex. 

FSES Materials Aid School Counselors, 
Mary Rice and G. L. Clinebell, 
Northeast High School, St. Peters- 


burg, Fla. 











Apr. 





Month Page 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (continued) 





Occupational Information Resources 
for Counseling, Carrol F. Gates, Ore. Apr. 

Local Office Use of an Area Skill Sur- 
vey, Warren B. Robeson, Tenn. 





May 





OLDER WORKERS 





Older Women "Measure Up," Helen H. 
Randall, Cleveland, Ohio Welfare Fed- 
eration, and W. Walker Wyatt, Ohio 

Iceberg Off Florida! Henry E. Richards, 
Fla. 

Job Promotion for Older Workers, 
Harvey Holcomb, N. Mex. 





Feb. 








July 


Nov. 





PLACEMENT 





Progress Report on the "Selective 
Placement Index"' 

Placement Payoff, Wilbert Rauch, Wis. 

Registration and a Prodtctive Place- 
ment Service, Fuson E. Fuson, 
Calif. 4 








PLACEMENT, PROFESSIONAL 





Our Service to College Graduates, 
Jean Landeau and Ruth Florenz, N. Y. 
The Dilemma of Professional Place- 
ment, Jean Landeau, N. Y. 
Colorado's "Prescription" for Place- 
ment, William M. Bosco, Colo. 











PUBLICITY 


Public Information and Increasing 
Unemployment, Frank Gay, Md. 

A Good Press--Aid to Better Opera- 
tions, Phillip G. Miller, BES 

Job Development in an Economic 
Downturn, Earl E. Mossman and 
Louis Ludwig, Ill. 

Sales Managers Interested in ES 
Services, Dorothy B. Riefkin, BES 

"Hire Now!" Attacks Unemployment, 
Phillip G. Miller, BES 

Peak Employment Week, Charles 
Saunders, Fla. 

Job Development Pays Off, Bert 
Whalen, Mich. Eee 

Indiana's Educational Campaign, 
Dwight Kelley, Ind. 





























RECRUITMENT 





Cooperative Interstate Recruitment 
Program, James H. Lumpkins and 
John L. Schaal, Colo. 

Progress Under the Annual Worker 
Plan, James J. Malloy and Dave 
Cano, Ariz. 

Operation Uranium--Boom to Bloom, 
Manly B. Lincoln, Jr., Utah 























Month Page 


RECRUITMENT (continued) 





We Found the Right Man, Raymond 


























E. Powers, Ill. July 
A Recruitment Problem and Its Suc- 

cessful Solution, George Martinez, 

Colo. July 
Employment by Telephone, G. M. 

Whittington, McDonnell Aircraft 

Corp., Mo. Sept. 
REGISTRATION 
Registration and a Productive Place- 

ment Service, Fuson E. Fuson, 

Calif. Dec. 
RETAIL TRADES 
Developing Relationships With Multi- 

state Retail Trades, Robert E. 

Young, La. Jan. 
REVIEWS 
"Parolees and Payrolls,"' Arthur F. 

Lykee, reviewed by Samuel B. Danley, 

BES May 


"Comparison of State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws as of January l, 
1958" Aug. 
"Job Guide for Young Workers, 
1958-59 Edition" Aug. 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY INSURANCE 





Temporary Disability Insurance in 
Rhode Island, Fredric L. Walsh, R. I. Feb. 
TDI in New Jersey--10 Years' Ex- 
perience, William F. Dittig, N. J. 
The First National Institute on Dis- 
ability Insurance, Fredric L. Walsh 
and Harold C. Walmsley, R. I. Nov. 





July 











TESTING 


Tests and Multistate Employers, 

Charles Meigh, BES Jan. 
Test-Selected Claims Interviewers, 

George S. McGill, Pa. Dec. 








TRAINING, STAFF 





Training--a Luxury? William J. 


Cotter, BES June 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Initial Contacts by Audit Examiners, 
R. R. Taylor, Ind. Jan. 


Temporary Disability Insurance in 
Rhode Island, Fredric L. Walsh, R. I. Feb. 








15 


22 


27 


31 


13 


C3 


18 


27 


12 


25 


17 


27 


Month 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (continued) 








Effective Decision Writing, Edward C. 








Langan, Calif. Feb. 
Speeding Up Benefit Payments, William 

J. Smith, Ariz. Feb. 
No Gap in Claims Service, Eugene M. 

Sweeny, Mass. Feb. 





UI Staffing to Meet Rapidly Rising 











Workloads, Carl G. Westine, Wash. May 
Actively Seeking Work, R. F. Baxter, 

Ore. May 
Extension of Coverage to Small Em- 

ployers, Alfred L. Green, N. Y. May 
TDI in New Jersey--10 Years' Ex- 

perience, William F. Dittig, N. J. July 


Theme--Reexamining Fundamentals of UI 
Judgment and Determinations of 
Eligibility, William Redmond, Calif. Aug. 
Availability for Work in a "Reces- 

sion," Charles F. Moseley, Mo. Aug. 
UI Research Moves Forward 
Benefit Adequacy Study, Robert B. 











Beasley, Fla. Aug. 
South Carolina's Beneficiary Study, 
Thomas P. Evans, S.C. Aug. 





Postexhaustion Labor Market Ex- 
perience for 1956 and 1958, Paul 














Mackin, Ore. Aug. 
A Good Press--Aid to Better Oper- 
ations, Phillip G. Miller, BES Aug. 
A Method for Handling Mass Layoffs, 
Arthur J. Lynch, N. J. Aug. 
An Iowa First, Russell O. Anderson, 
lowa Aug. 





How Unemployment Benefits Meet Fam- 
ily Needs, Mabel L. Hopper, N. Y. Nov. 
The First National Institute on Dis- 
ability Insurance, Fredric L. Walsh 
and Harold C. Walmsley, R. I. 
Fire in the Cincinnati Office! Public 
Information Department Nov. 
Self-Filing and Better Claim Serv- 
ice, Dick Benton, Minn. Nov. 
Theme--Meeting the Impact of 3 
Million Claims 
Administering Employment Security 
During a Recession, Robert C. 
Goodwin, BES Dec. 
Test-Selected Claims Interviewers, 
George S. McGill, Pa. Dec. 
Maryland Meets the Unemployment 
Emergency, John B. Henry, Md. 
Handling High UI Workloads 
1. Ina Large Office, M. T. Hewitt, 
Wash. 
2. Ina Small Office, Chan St. Clair, 
Wash. Dec. 
Local Help at Itinerant Points, 
Martha Lound, Wis. Dec. 
Temporary Quarters Ease Claimsload 
Stress, Robert N. Purcell and 
Charles F. Rose, N. Y. Dec. 








Nov. 

















Dec. 








Dec. 
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Month Page 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (continued) 





Theme--Meeting the Impact of 3 
Million Claims (continued) 





Night Shift Solves Some Recession 


Problems, Charles A. Davis, N. J. Dec. 





UI Space Problems in Chicago, Carl 


Freedman, IIl. Dec. 





What Happens to "Other" Services? 


William J. Muldoon, Ohio Dec. 





Meeting the Recession Claimsload, 


George E. Torongo, Jr., Mich. Dec. 





Procedure for Increased Appeals, 
Richard L. Krabach, Ohio UC 





Board of Review Dec. 





When the Claimsloads Soar, Joseph 


A. Jordan, N. J. Dec. 





Registration and a Productive Place- 
ment Service, Fuson E. Fuson, 





Calif. Dec. 





Extended Benefits in Illinois, Mischa 


Rubin, Ill. Dec. 


Fund Solvency in the Recession, Mrs. 
Cecelia P. Galey and Silas Gaiser, 








Oreg. Dec. 


VETERANS 


Theme--Improving Our Service to Veterans 
Cooperation With Veterans Organiza- 


tions, Edward L. Omohundro, BES June 





Yesteryears of the VES, William H. 


Siemering, BES June 





What Makes Local VERs Tick? Frank 





G. Newcomer, BES June 





Service to Veterans in the Territories 


1. Alaska, Arthur L. Ricker, BES June 








2. Hawaii, William A. Cottrell, BES June 
3. Puerto Rico, Oscar L. Bunker, 








BES June 
Training--a Luxury? William J. 
Cotter, BES June 


Placing Retired and Separated Gls, 

Dick Lane, S. C. and A. B. Fennell, 

BES June 
Average Korean GI-Bill Student Aug. 
Nebraska VERs Talk About Their Jobs 
In a Large Office, John Brown, Nebr. Nov. 
In a Medium-Size Office, Walter H. 











Burns, Nebr. Nov. 
In a Small Office, Homer F. Poush, 
Nebr. Nov. 


Working With Veterans Organiza - 


tions, I. G. Gardiner,-Nebr. Nov. 
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Month 
WOMEN 


Older Women ''Measure Up," Helen H. 


Randall, Cleveland, Ohio Welfare 
Federation, and W. Walker Wyatt, 











Ohio Feb. 
Iceberg Off Florida! Henry E. 

Richards, Fla. July 
YOUTH 


Department of Labor Holds Confer- 

ence With Educators Jan. 
Milton Youth Program Scores Touch- 

down! Max W. Shaffer and Roland 





Harbeson, Pa. Mar. 





Youth in Tobacco Valley, William G. 


Clark, Conn. Mar. 


Theme--Youth and the Nation's Jobs 
Preparing Youth for the World of Work, 
C.C. Trillingham, American Associa- 





tion of School Administrators Apr. 





The Key Role of the Counselor, 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, American Per- 





sonnel and Guidance Association Apr. 





Experience at Demonstration Centers 
Can Lead to Better Service, 


Evelyn Murray, BES Apr. 





The School Program--a Stepping- 
stone to Jobs, Max J. Hays and 





Stanley R. Spencer, Wis. Apr. 





FSES Materials Aid School Coun- 
selors, Mary Rice and G. L. Cline- 
bell, Northeast High School, St. 








Petersburg, Fla. Apr. 





Summer Jobs for High School Youth, 


Albin T. Benander, Iowa Apr. 





Occupational Information Resources 
for Counseling, Carrol F. Gates, 





Ore. Apr. 


Job Development for Graduates Needs 
Total Staff Cooperation, Chester A. 


Cawley, W. Va. Apr. 





"All America City'' Promotes Jobs 
for Youth, Julian J. Romero, Guy 
E. Cooley, and T. M. Schuster, 








N. Mex. Apr. 


Southern College Students Help in 
Minnesota Pea Harvest, Irving 


Anderson, Minn. Apr. 





Our Service to College Graduates, 
Jean Landeau and Ruth Florenz, 





N. Y. Apr. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF AUTHORS 
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Amiss, Buddy, S. Dak. 
Anderson, Irving, Minn. 
Anderson, Russell O.. Iowa 


B 


Baill, Mordecai, BES 

Baxter, R. F., Ore. 

Beasley, Robert B., Fla. . 

Benander, Albin T., Iowa 

Benton, Dick, Minn. 

Bosco, William M., Colo. 

Brackett, W. D., N.C. 

Brown, John, Nebr. 

Bunker, Oscar L., BES 

Bunting, Earl, President's Committee 


























on EPH 


Burdick, Lawrence T., President's 
Committee on EPH 
Burns, Walter H., Nebr. 





Cc 


Cano, Dave, Ariz. 
Castano, Carlos, Puerto Rico 
Cawley, Chester A., W. Va. 
Chapin, Eugene R., USCSC 
Clark, William G., Conn. 
Clinebell, G. L., Northeast High 
School, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Collins, Edgar A., Calif. 
Cooley, Guy E., N. Mex. 
Cotter, William J., BES 
Cottrell, William A., BES 
Crow, P. M., Nev. 














D 


Danley, Samuel B., BES 
Davis, Charles A., N. J. 
Dittig, William F., N. J. 
Dyer, Barrie L., Utah 











E 


Erdelt, Louis H., Iowa 
Evans, Thomas P., S.C. 


F 


Fennell, A. B., BES 
Florenz, Ruth, N. Y. 
Freedman, Carl, IIl. 
Fung, William, Hawaii 
Fuson, Fuson E., Calif. 


Month Page 
Mar. 29 
Apr. 25 
Aug. 30 
Mar. 5 
May 14 
Aug. 7 
Apr. 15 
Nov. 29 
Aug. 24 
July 16 
Nov. 32 
June 14 
Sept. 18 
Feb. C3 
Nov. 33 
July 5 
Mar. 31 
Apr. 19 
Sept. 5 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 12 
May 9 
Apr. 22 
June 17 
June 12 
Jan. 5 
May C3 
Dec. 19 
July 9 
Sept. 9 
Mar. 19 
Aug. 10 
June 19 
Apr. 26 
Dec. 20 
Mar. 34 
Dec. 31 
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Gaiser, Silas, Oreg. 

Galey, Mrs. Cecelia P., Oreg. 
Gardiner, I. G., Nebr. 

Gates, Carrol F., Oreg. 

Gay, Frank, Md. 


Gleason, Clyde W., BES 
Goodwin, Robert C., BES 


Green, Alfred L., N. Y. 
H 


Harbeson, Roland, Pa. 

Harding, Curtis P., Utah 

Hardy, Clark S., Nev. 

Hartman, Albert F., Pa. 

Haynes, Roy L., Reg. VIII, Dallas 

Hays, Max J., Wis.: 

Henry, John B., Md. 

Herrington, Tom R., Tex. 

Hewitt, M. T., Wash. 

Hitchcock, Arthur A., American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association 

Holcomb, Harvey, N. Mex. 

Hopper, Mabel L., N. Y. 




















J 


Jacobsen, Edward H., Mich. 

Jeffrey, Ruby P., Ariz. 

Johnson, Charles E., Reg. VIII, 
Dallas 

Jordan, JosephA., N. J. 





K 


Kasper, Joseph C., Wis. 

Keeline, Stuart, lowa 

Kelley, Dwight, Ind. 

Krabach, Richard L., Ohio UC Board 
of Review 





L 
Landeau, Jean, N. Y. 


Lane, Dick, S. C. 

Langan, Edward C., Calif. 

Larin, Don, BES 

Larson, Don F., Idaho 

Lenhart, Margot Wakeman, Calif. 
Lewis, Kathryn E., S.C. 

Lincoln, Manly B., Jr., Utah 
Lound, Martha, Wis. 








Month Page 
Dec. 37 
Dec. 37 
Nov. 34 
Apr. 16 
Mar. 38 
May 3 
Sept. 3 
Mar. 3 
Apr. 3 
Dec. 3 
May 18 
Mar. 13 
May 12 
Jan. 7 
Feb. S 
Mar. 40 
Apr. 10 
Dec. 8 
Jan. 19 
Dec. 10 
Apr. 

Nov. 31 
Nov. 

Jan. ll 
May 16 
Mar. 40 
Dec. 29 
Mar. 27 
Mar. 19 
Nov. 35 
Dec. 26 
Apr. 26 
July 3 
June 19 
Feb. ll 
Mar. 8 
Mar. a4 
Mar. 36 
Sept. 22 
July 12 
Dec. 14 
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Randall, Helen H., Cleveland, Ohio 











Rice, Mary, Northeast High School, 











Omohundro, Edward L., BES June 
Pp 
Pinner, Janet I., N. Y. Sept. 
Poole, Russell, Ohio Mar. 
Poush, Homer F., Nebr. Nov. 
Powers, Mildred P., Mass. Jan. 
Powers, Raymond E., Ill. July 
Purcell, Robert N., N. Y. Dec. 
Puth, A. D., NRA Sept. 
R 


Welfare Federation Feb. 
Rauch, Wilbert, Wis. Nov. 
Redmond, William, Calif. Aug. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. Apr. 


Month Page 
L (continued) 
Lucas, A. D., Nev. Jan. 5 
Ludwig, Louis, Ill. Aug. 19 
Lumpkins, James H., Colo. Mar. 24 
Lynch, Arthur J., N. J. Aug. 28 
M 
Mackin, Paul, Ore. Aug. 13 
Malloy, James J., Ariz. July 5- 
Martinez, George, Colo. July 22 
May, Harold, Conn. Aug. 22 
Mayer, Joseph S., Utah June 31 
McGill, George S., Pa. Dec. 6 
McGlory, Joseph P., Pa. Mar. 17 
Meigh, Charles, BES Jan. 25 
Milford, Maud Y., Calif. Jan. 15 
Miller, Phillip G., BES Aug. 16 
— Nov. 22 
Mirengoff, William, BES Mar. 5 
Mitchell, James P., Sec. of Labor Mar. 3 
June C2 
Moseley, Charles F., Mo. Aug. 5 
Moss, Ralph, Fla. a Mar. 10 
Mossman, Earl E., Ill. Aug. 19 
Motley, Arthur W., BES Jan. 3 
~~ June 21 
Muldoon, William J., Ohio Dec. 22 
Murray, Evelyn, BES Apr. 9 
N 
Nelson, Elmer N., Pa. Nov. 28 
Newcomer, Frank G., BES June 9 
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Richards, Henry E., Fla. 
Ricker, Arthur L., BES 
Riefkin, Dorothy B., BES 
Robeson, Warren B., Tenn. 
Romero, Julian J., N. Mex. 
Rose, Charles F., N. Y. 
Rubin, Mischa, Til. 
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Saunders, Charles, Fla. 
Schaal, John L., Colo. 
Schuster, T. M., N. Mex. 
Shaffer, Max W., Pa. 
Shands, Clara Bell K., S. C. 
Siemering, William H., BES 
Smith, Bill, Conn. = 
Smith, William J., Ariz. 
Spencer, Stanley R., Wis. 
Starr, Herbert Lee, Wash. 
St. Clair, Chan, Wash. . 
Stone, Fred S., Vt. 

Sweeny, Eugene M., Mass. 








T 


Taylor, R. R., Ind. 

Toll, George, Calif. 

Torongo, George E., Jr., Mich. 

Trillingham, C. C., American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 











WwW 


Wallace, Hulan, Ky. 
Walmsley, Harold C., R. I. 
Walsh, Fredric L., R. I. 


Ward, Raymond S., BES retired 

Weber, Charles A., Wis. 

Weems, A. J., Ala. 

Westine, Carl G., Wash. 

Whalen, Bert, Mich. 

Whittier, Sumner G., VA 

Whittington, G. M., McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp., Mo. 

Wilder, Abby L., N. H. 

Witte, Edwin E., Michigan State 
University 

Wyatt, W. Walker, Ohio 




















Y 


Yaeger, Charles F., Md. 
Young, Robert E., La. 
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Month Page Month Page 
ALABAMA HAWAII 
Administrative Financing Under Operation Kona Coffee, William Fung Mar. 34 
Changing Economic Conditions, 
4. 2; Somme May ’ IDAHO 
z ARIZONA The Fiesta Comes to Idaho, Don F. 
Larson Mar. 44 
U Speeding Up Benefit Payments, ee 
William J. Smith Feb. 13 
Use of Master Task Statements, ILLINOIS 
Ruby P. Jeffrey May 16 
{ Progress Under the Annual Worker We Found the Right Man, Raymond 
Plan, James J. Malloy and Dave E. Powers July 15 
Cano July 5 Job Development in an Economic 
‘ Downturn, Earl E. Mossman and 
CALIFORNIA Louis Ludwig ’ Aug. 19 
UI Space Problems in Chicago, Carl 
Wanted--More Home Builders, Freedman Dec. 20 
Maud Y. Milford Jan. 15 Extended Benefits in Illinois, Mischa 
4 Operation Unwind, George Toll Jan. ae Rubin Dec. 35 
i Effective Decision Writing, Edward 
j C. Langan Feb. 11 
4 "How's the Housing?" Margot INDIANA 
Wakeman Lenhart Mar. 36 





Seasonal Employees: Solution to Initial Contacts by Audit Examiners, 















































California's Staffing Problem, R. R. Taylor ; ; om. - 
Edgar A. Collins May 9 Indiana's Educational Campaign, 
Judgment and Determinations of Dwight Kelley mee ” 
Eligibility, William Redmond Aug. 3 
Registration and a Productive Place- IOWA 
ment Service, Fuson E. Fuson Dec. 31 
"Little Farmer, What Now?" Louis H. 
Cana Erdelt and Stuart Keeline Mar. 19 
Cooperative Interstate Recruitment er TOSS SOE Ge Cees TOem, 
Albin T. Benander Apr. 15 
program, Tose S. Lambie ee An Iowa First, Russell O. Anderson Au 30 
John L. Schaal Mar. 24 : s: 
A Recruitment Problem and Its Suc- 
cessful Solution, George Martinez July 22 KENTUCKY 
Colorado's "Prescription" for 
Placement, William M. Bosco Aug. 24 Job Development in a Rural Area, 
ihe Hulan Wallace Mar. 21 
CONNECTICUT 
LOUISIANA 
Youth in Tobacco Valley, William G. 
Clark Mar. 15 Developing Relationships With 
Atoms and Horses in Hartford, Bill Multistate Retail Trades, Robert 
Smith and Harold May Aug. 22 E. Young Jan. 13 
FLORIDA 
MARYLAND 
Developing a Strong Farm Program, 
Ralph Moss Mar. 10 Follawing Up Farm Placements, 
Iceberg Off Florida! Henry E. Richards July 19: Charles F. Yaeger and Frank Gay Mar. 38 
Benefit Adequacy Study, Robert B. Public Information and Increasing 
Beasley Aug. 7 Unemployment, Frank Gay May 3 
Peak Employment Week, Charles Maryland Meets the Unemployment 
Saunders Nov. 24 Emergency, John B. Henry Dec. 8 

















MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Establishes a Service for 
Nurses, Mildred P. Powers 

No Gap in Claims Service, Eugene M. 
Sweeny 





MICHIGAN 


Serving Michigan Hospitals, Edward 
H. Jacobsen 

Job Development Pays Off, Bert 
Whalen , 

Meeting the Recession Claimsload, 
George E. Torongo, Jr. 





MINNESOTA 


Southern College Students Help in 
Minnesota Pea Harvest, Irving 
Anderson 

Self-Filing and Better Claim Service, 
Dick Benton 


MISSOURI 


Availability for Work ina "Reces- 
sion,'' Charles F. Moseley 





NEBRASKA 


Nebraska VERs Talk About Their Jobs 
In a Large Office, John Brown 
In a Medium-Size Office, Walter H. 
Burns ak $4 une 
In a Small Office, Homer F. Poush 
Working With Veterans Organiza- 
tions, I. G. Gardiner 








NEVADA 


ES Meets Hotel Industry Challenge 
Reno, A. D. Lucas and P. M. Crow 
Las Vegas, Clark S. Hardy 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Through the Years With the ES, 
Abby L. Wilder 





NEW JERSEY 


TDI in New Jersey--10 Years' Ex- 
perience, William F. Dittig 

A Method for Handling Mass Layoffs, 
Arthur J. Lynch 

Night Shift Solves Some Recession 
Problems, Charles A. Davis 

When the Claimsloads Soar, Joseph 
A. Jordan 
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Month Page 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Jan. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Apr. 


Nov. 


Aug. 


Nov. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


June 


July 
Aug. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


16 


11 


26 


23 


25 


29 


32 


33 
34 


34 


29 


28 


19 


29 





NEW MEXICO 


"All America City'' Promotes Jobs 
for Youth, Julian J. Romero, Guy 
E. Cooley, and T. M. Schuster 

Job Promotion for Older Workers, 
Harvey Holcomb 











NEW YORK 


Our Service to College Graduates, 
Jean Landeau and Ruth Florenz 

Extension of Coverage to Small Em- 
ployers, Alfred L. Green 

The Dilemma of Professional Place- 
ment, Jean Landeau 

After the Demonstration Was Over! 
Janet I. Pinner 

How Unemployment Benefits Meet 
Family Needs, Mabel L. Hopper 

Temporary Quarters Ease Claims- 
load Stress, Robert N. Purcell and 
Charles F. Rose - 























NORTH CAROLINA : 


Value of Photography in Farm Place- 
ment, W. D. Brackett 





OHIO 


Older Women "Measure Up," Helen 
H. Randall, Cleveland, Ohio Wel- 
fare Federation, and W. Walker 
Wyatt 

The ES Goes International, Russell 
Poole 

Fire in the Cincinnati Office! Public 
Information Department 

What Happens to "Other" Services? 
William J. Muldoon 




















OREGON 


Occupational Information Resources 
for Counseling, Carrol F. Gates 

Actively Seeking Work, R. F. Baxter 

Postexhaustion Labor Market Experi- 
ence for 1956 and 1958, Paul Mackin 





Fund Solvency in the Recession, Mrs. 





Cecelia P. Galey and Silas Gaiser 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Validation of Local Office Reports, 
Albert F: Hartman 

Milton Youth Program Scores Touch- 
down, Max W. Shaffer and Roland 
Harbeson 

Metropolitan Philadelphia's Day-H2ul 
Program, Joseph P. McGlory 

Institute for School Guidance Coun- 
selors, Elmer N. Nelson 

Test-Selected Claims Interviewers, 
George S. McGill 

















Month Page 
Apr. 22 
Nov. 31 
Apr. 26 
May 18 
July 3 
Sept. 14 
Nov. 3 
Dec. 16 
July 16 
Feb. 3 
Mar. 47 
Nov. 15 
Dec. 22 
Apr. 16 
May 14 
Aug. 13 
Dec. 37 
Feb. 5 
Mar. 13 
Mar. 17 
Nov. 28 
Dec. 6 














Month Page Month Page 









































PUERTO RICO UTAH 
The Puerto Rican Migratory Program, Efficiency in Employment Security 
Carlos Castano Mar. 31 Through Good. Personnel Manage- 
ment, Curtis P. Harding May 12 
A Backward Glance, Joseph S. Mayer June 31 
RHODE ISLAND Operation Uranium--Boom to Bloom, 
Manly B. Lincoln, Jr. July 12 
Temporary Disability Insurance in Placing the Rehabilitated Mental 
Rhode Island, Fredric L. Walsh Feb. 8 Patient, Barrie L. Dyer Sept. 9 
The First National Institute on Dis- 
; ability Insurance, Fredric L. VERMONT 
Walsh and Harold C. Walmsley Nov. 12 
Dutch Farmhands Come to Vermont, 
Fred S. Stone Nov. 9 
, SOUTH CAROLINA 
WASHINGTON 
Placing Retired and Separated Gls, 
Dick Lane and A. B. Fennell June. 19 Insurance Uses an Electronic Brain, 
South Carolina's Beneficiary Study, Herbert Lee Starr Feb. 19 
Thomas P. Evans Aug. 10 UI Staffing to Meet Rapidly Rising 
Service to the Handicapped in Workloads, Carl G. Westine May 7 
Smaller Communities, Clara Bell Handling High UI Workloads 
K. Shands and Kathryn E. Lewis Sept. ve - 1. Ina Large Office, M. T. Hewitt Dec. 10 
2. Ina Small Office, Chan St. Clair Dec. 12 





SOUTH DAKOTA WEST VIRGINIA 


The Sheep Need Shearing, Buddy Job Development for Graduates Needs 























| Amiss_ Mae. 29 Total Staff Cooperation, Chester A. 
Cawley Apr. 19 
TENNESSEE WISCONSIN 
Local Office Use of an Area Skill The Annual Worker Plan: Organized 
Survey, Warren B. Robeson May 22 Migration Versus Aimless Wander- 
ing, Joseph C. Kasper Mar. 27 
The School Program--a Stepping- 
stone to Jobs, Max J. Hays and 
TEXAS Stanley R. Spencer Apr. 10 
Placement Payoff, Wilbert Rauch Nov. 1! 
New Occupational Tools Facilitate WSES Does Its Part, Charles A. Weber Nov. 19 
Highway Building Program, Tom Local Help at Itinerant Points, Martha 
R. Herrington Jan. 19 .  Lound Dec. 14 
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